








THE PALLADIUM. 


MARCH, 1851. 


MESMERISM IN ITS HIGHER PHENOMENA. 
BY AN EDINBURGH DOCTOR OF MEDICINE. 


I nAvE referred to the higher phenomena and more special wonders of 
Mesmerism.* Many of them have already been mentioned by name 
indeed, though not described, in the course of my observations on the 
recent exhibitions in Edinburgh. It was to certain of those more in- 
credible marvels, it may now be added, that the learned and speculative, 
but not incautious Coleridge referred, in reporting the opinion of Tre- 
viranus on the subject of mesmeric experimentation. Subsequently to 
his conversation with that great authority, the British philosopher con- 
fesses to having studied the existing literature of this occult sphere of 
inquiry for some nine years. The result of this purely literary investi- 
gation, for such it appears to have been, was a total inability to decide 
either for or against the asserted quasi-miracles: as the reader may find 
it stated more at large in a note to Southey’s Life of Wesley. I say 
quasi-miracles advisedly ; for it is my scientific conviction that, were 
all the alleged phenomena of the more transcendental mesmerists de- 
monstrated to be good and true, they could easily be proven to belong 
to a totally different plane of causation from the miracles of the New 
Testament. The scientific discrimination of those two classes of things 
were no very Herculean task, to my thinking ; and, in truth, it is upon 
such a conviction, matured and ready for defence, that these articles of 
mine proceed. 

But the reputable and well-written authorship of Mesmeric science 
has increased enormously, not only in volume, but also in pretensions, 
since the day in which Coleridge wrote his ingenuous confession of a 
philosophical scepticism. Now that the simple trance, anesthetic 
and whatever else it be, is an established fact; and now that hun- 
dreds of trained and cautious minds are becoming convinced of the 


* See the Patiapium for February, 1851. 
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reality of a greater or smaller number of the minor phenomena evoked 
by experiment in patients subject to that trance, it is no stretch of can- 
dour to speak of Mesmerism as a science. It is a science in embryo, 
but it is growing. Already can one descry something like a determi- 
nate and organic shape coming out of the germinal chaos of fact, from 
and within which it is being developed. It is not indeed a respectable 
science as yet; but it was long till the Copernican Astronomy, now the 
queen and mother of sciences, became respectable. The theological 
thought of its age, embodied in the Church of Rome, opposed and op- 
pressed it long. Our own Sir Thomas Browne, a physician and a man 
of still enduring genius, a Protestant and even something more, although 
he claims “ the honourable style of a Christian,” set it down in his book 
of Vulgar Errors. Even the Lavoisierian Chemistry, that simplest 
and most luminous of modern births, was far from respectable for some 
ten years of its life, as Dumas has explained. If such sciences as these, 
little complicated and susceptible of absolute and crucial refutation or 
establishment, did not at once grow into the world’s esteem, it may well 
be supposed that a subject like Mesmerism will be very long of receiv- 
ing scientific entertainment and inquiry at the hand of Royal Societies 
and Colleges of Physicians. It is the most complex of scientific objects. 
There is immense difficulty in the way of making accurate observations, 
of describing observations with precision and without a bias, and of de- 
termining the scientific value of observations once they are made and 
recorded. The phenomena themselves are fleeting, casual, not producible 
at will, and very startling. ‘Then they are, in their nature, complicated 
with physical, physiological, pathological, psychological conditions. 
They appear so wonderful, so revolutionary, so mysterious, even so 
awful at first sight, that the experimentalist and his disciples are shaken 
from their propriety in the majority of instances; and it is not easy to 
read the lucubrations of such rhapsodists, in the sceptical cool of one’s 
study, without a smile. Yet the enthusiastic and visionary literature 
of Mesmerism is not the least interesting thing about it. Those wild 
books are just another part of the whole phenomenon to be studied by 
the self-possessed man of science; for what must the phenomena of 
Mesmerism really be, seeing they inspire such a multitude of not un- 
learned heads with such “an infinite deal of nothing?” 

The number of Mesmeric works is now immense. German, French, 
English and American students have crowded round the terrible, yet 
fascinating subject. From what little I have read of that vast, and in 
many respects respectable body of literature, and from all that I can 
learn from other students, it is my impression that it contains very little 
matter which is valuable in a scientific point of view. The Germans 
platonise and mystify instead of barely narrating their cases and com- 
paring instances. The Frenchmen bluster and avoid induction, while 
they deal in an endless multiplicity of insignificant details. The English 
are plain-spoken, but they are timid. They all seem to be deficient of 
a wide scientific culture. Never done experimenting and talking and 
moving, they think they are in progress: but they have not, scientifi- 
cally speaking, advanced a step beyond Mesmer:—<And, of course, a 
world of incoherence is allowable to an originator; so all honour to 
Mesmer. Not that Mesmer was the first to work mesmeric effects ; for 
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such things have probably been always more or less common in the 
world, but without either the operators or the subjects ever suspecting 
them to be the results of natural causation. Nay, I have seen sculptu- 
resque drawings, taken from Egyptian vaults, in which the process of 
mesmerisation by passes over the face is represented unmistakably and 
even characteristically ; so that the trance was actually recorded as a 
fact in the thirty-thousand-fold stone book of Hermes Trismegistus. In 
other words, it appears that the literary, scientific, philosophical, mysti- 
eal and all-dispensing priesthood of old Nile were really acquainted with 
this phenomenon ; although it is impossible to say how much they knew 
about it, and what their views of it can have been. ‘The time when 
there was corn in Egypt while the rest of the world lay in dearth, how- 
ever, has passed away without a record of their stores ; so that Mesmer 
is to all practical intents and purposes the first conscious and scientific 
thinker and writer on the strange phenomena which now bear his name, 
notwithstanding of the learned citations from Van Helmont and older 
authorities on which he rests :— 


* With our humanity infirm upon us, 
My God, it is a fearful thing to stand 
Alone, beneath the weight of a great cause 
And a propitious time ! ” 


Exclusive of Mesmer himself then, who was hypothetical rather than 
inductive, as perhaps became a first discoverer, Baron Reichenbach the 
chemist is the only man of science who has entered this dim and dan- 
gerous region with the clear forethought and the rigorous afterthought 
of an incorruptible scientific method. He approaches the subject from 
the opposite point of the compass, however, to that at which Mesmer 
and his disciples come upon it. He begins from the physical aspect of 
the question ; and, indeed, it is hardly fair as yet to classify him as an 
author on Mesmerism proper. He cannot help himself however, he is 
getting fairly sucked into the dark and troublous stream, and he will 
certainly be known to future ages as the first great contributor to the 
right investigation of mesmeric phenomena. I reserve the discussion of 
his celebrated experiments on a new fluid or force, which he inferen- 
tially supposes to reside in crystals and magnets, as well as to be mani- 
fested in solar and lunar radiance, in chemical action, in the ever-active 
body of man and so forth, till another time. 

In the meanwhile, the general literature of Mesmerism is far from un- 
interesting: it is only confused and unprogressive. Here it is dazzled, 
there it is darkened by cross-lights. It is a party-coloured tissue. 
It is literate enough. It is also religious for the most part. It 
is learned in the hands of men like Eschenmayer, it is ingeniously and 
profoundly speculative with Ennemoser, it is mystical with Kerner, it 
is melodramatic with Puysegir, it is fantastical with Dupotet, it is sensi- 
ble enough with Elliotson, it is practical with Esdaile. In short it is 
everything by turns and nothing long. At least it is everything but 
what it ought to be; everything but what it must become, before it will 
be able to approve itself a veritable gift from Heaven and a benefaction 
tomankind, It is not scientific ; simply, cautiously, severely, gradually, 
experimentally, inductively, learnedly and also fearlessly scientific. It 
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is accordingly little deserving of study, except by the psychologist and 
the curious. 

In case, however, the reader of the PALLApiuM should like to know 
something of the sort of things embalmed in the quaint and multifarious 
wrappages of that literature, and preserved as incontestible matter of 
fact for the use of believers, the rest of this paper shall consist of a little 
innocent talk more or less relating to the so-called higher phenomena of 
Mesmerism. But I shall make no extracts of cases from the regular 
books and periodicals of the (young) science ; preferring to describe my 
own experience, limited as it has been. It will render the narrative 
iwnore lifelike, and the reader will get proportionally closer to the things 
related. At the same time this method of procedure is adopted with no 
vain intention of scientifically contributing anything, in the way of facts, 
to the growing substance of Mesmerism. I have too profound a reve- 
rence for fact in science to entertain any such futile purpose. I saw the 
things about to be described two, three and even more years ago; and, 
although notes were made of them at the time of observation, they are 
not worthy of scientific confidence. It was by a wondering onlooker, rather 
than a scientific observer, that the experiments were made and recorded. 
It is only for literary reasons, then, that my own memory and notes are 
drawn upon instead of the professed record of the subject in hand. It 
is in order to make the story more vivid and real, as has been said 
above. It is to render the images of the cases, about to be conveyed to 
the reader, more like the images of direct perception and less like the 
feebler images of memory. After that purpose has been subserved, he 
may consider the whole affair as a work of fiction, if he choose. They 
will be equally useful to him, whether he take them for the pure inven- 
tion of the writer’s dream, or regard them as historically true. For 
whether they be historically true or not, they are representatively so. 
Precisely such things, in the midst of others more wonderful still, are 
everyday described by the regular mesmerist; which is all I wish to 
say at present. Such in short are some of the marvels contained in the 
voluminous pages of mesmeric authorship. Yet I am not disposed to 
make any secret of my own conviction that the following phenomena 
were real and true, although too ill-observed to satisfy the demands of 
science. My conviction is therefore not scientific and positive: it is per- 
sonal and hypothetical; and it may accordingly be uprooted by future 
investigation. But pending the progress of a stricter inquiry, the fol- 
lowing narrative is assuredly “ a round unvarnished tale ;” and it repre- 


sents what still seem to me to have been the objects of actual observa- 
tion to myself and others. 


“ Sit down awhile; 
And let us once again assail your ears, 
That are so fortified against our story, 
What we two nights have seen.” 

* Well, sit we down, 
And let us hear Bernardo speak of this.” 


It is now nearly seven years since a circumstance reached my ears, 
which arrested my attention more than anything connected with Mes- 
merism had ever done. Rheticus, then a student of theology and now 
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a preacher of great local renown, had just written an article for the 
Witness newspaper, depreciatory of the whole subject of Mesmerism, 
as then attracting the notice of Edinburgh in the form of phreno-mag- 
netism. fis friend Theophilus, probably the most learned and brawny 
theologian now in Scotland, called upon him while the manuscript was 
yet in hand, and it was read. The writer thereupon proposed to mes- 
merise the hearer, and made a few sportive efforts after the manner of 
the peripatetic who was then perplexing the town. ‘To his surprise, 
and also to his confusion as I believe, Theophilus went over! In short, 
the rhetorician became 2 mesmerist; the theologian became a patient. 
It was as difficult 23 it wes strange and even somewhat ludicrous to 
conceive of such a Titan az our theological hero transmogrified, by a few 
passes of the hand, into a mere psychological instrument to be played 
upon by the like of Rheticus and the rest of us; and we were all im- 
mensely curious to see the sight, half afraid that Rhea might avenge 
herself of the insult done to her gigantic child. 

An evening was appointed for some experiments to be made in my 
presence. Accompanied by the late David Scott, who was impenetrably 
unbelieving of all such things, by a studious person now well-known to 
the public of the British Quarterly Review, and by a practical chemist 
accustomed to accuracy of observation, I kept the tryste with eager 
punctuality. Theophilus, tall, large-boned, with light brown hair and 
the corresponding complexion, lean, pale, highly nervous, with a brain 
which is small when compared with his whole bulk, giving the physio- 
logist the idea of a frame too large for its circulatory and cerebro-spinal 
centres, strong rather than healthy, amazingly accomplished in intel- 
lectuals, vigorous in thought, sturdy and eloquent in expression, amiable 
as a soft young child, pious, and altogether a majestic fellow, sat down 
on a chair facing towards a window. ‘The intending fascinator shut 
down the fingers of his right hand, except the fore and middle ones, 
which he stretched out from his fist like a hay-fork. Raising his hand 
he placed it before the patient’s face in such a direction that the latter 
could fix his eyes on the tips of the extended fingers. He had not done 
soa dozen of seconds when the sitter suddenly began to breathe hard and 
quick and short, to gasp with rapidity; and in less than thirty seconds 
he fell back entranced, the disturbance of the respiration having sub- 
sided as suddenly as it had come on. He was insensible ; you might pinch 
him, prick him with pins, tickle his nostrils with a feather all to no pur- 
pose, so you did nothing else :—all which was duly nctified by those who 
were by that evening. This was the completed france: and it was 
clearly produced by and within the nervous system of the subject. The 
finger-points of his friend were nothing more in this case, than the 
shillings on their left palm were shown to be in the cases related in the 
last number of the PaLLApIuM. 

When Rheticus attempted to rouse him by a little shaking and by 
calling aloud to him, he seemed as if he were going to come out of the 
trance. But he didn’t ; he came only a little way out of it. He could 
hear, speak, answer questions, still keeping his eyes shut, and sitting up 
in the chair like an automaton, or rather, as Archdeacon Hare suggests, 
a heteromaton or machine to be moved and swayed by another, man 
being the only true automaton or self-mover. In this intermediate state 
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then, in this condition of partial disentrancement, he was allowed to re- 
main for about half-an-hour, while the experimentalist showed us his 
experiments :—And this is a good place to remark, that it is not in en- 
tranced subjects that any of the psychological experiments of the mes- 
merist are made, but in more or less disentranced or dismesmerised ones. 
The sense of hearing, the organs of speech, have to be set free. The 
completed trance is fit only for surgical operations. It is only in diffe- 
rent and yet unstudied degrees or stages of dismesmerisation that the 
psychological wonders are brought out. You might as well make ex- 
periments on a statue as on a patient in the completed trance. A similar 
statement is to be made concerning the more familiar state of the ner- 
vous system called sleep. ‘There are no dreams in the state of completed 
sleep, any more than in death. It is only in the man who is more or 
less awake that visions and such things transpire ; and it is important, 
as well as curious, to observe that one emerges from sleep and from the 
mesmeric trance not by a leap, but by a succession of steps or planes, 
The permanency of the partially dismesmerised states at or on these 
successive planes, is the very condition, or causa sine gud non, of the 
making of what are called mesmeric experiments, from the determina- 
tion of the acts of a victim by the words of another, up to the catechis- 
ing of a clear-seer by the inquisitive. And now for our experiments 
upon the reverend Theophilus Stonehenge, first self-converted in less 
than a minute into a mere image of himself, and then partially disen- 
chanted by the touch and the voice of his tormentor. 

His nervous system was soon found to be in a very peculiar state. 
He was perfectly self-oblivious, at least he was as little self-conscious 
as a dreamer who mingles in endless visionary scenes, and yet remembers 
nothing about them when awake, or rather he was less so, for such a 
sleeper awakes and knows that he has been dreaming. But it is to be 
mentioned beforehand, in this case, that the subject not only knew no- 
thing of all that he had been doing and saying during our experiments, 
but he did not know he had been saying or doing anything whatever. 
In fact, it was perhaps the most interesting thing that occurred in the 
course of the evening, to see this highly cultivated man and masterly 
thinker listening to our recital of his manifestations as if they referred 
to a third and absent party. 

You could play upon that fine and powerful brain as you chose. 
Theophilus, said the experimentalist, you must understand that Dr 
Greenhorn has read a paper before the Royal Society which has asto- 
nished the bigwigs not a little. I can well believe it, was his quick 
reply. Yes, he has demonstrated it to be a popular error that it is dan- 
gerous to fall from a height. Is it possible? exclaimed he with a tone 
of conviction. Nay, he has even proved by an undeniable syllogism 
that the safety of so falling is in the inverse ratio of the height; what 
do you think of that? Why I must believe what is proved. Well, 
continued his friend, this room is in the fourth storey of the house as you 
know, there is the window, will you leap down just to illustrate the 
thing? Certainly, said the wooden figure with shut eyes; and the 
window was opened. He rose, bent on his knees, and moved his arms 
back and forward with clenched fists like one about to spring ; and he 
would certainly have gone over, but for the shutting of the window and 
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the interference of several strong hands. No man could have acted the 
settled purpose so much to the life, and certainly not this least mimetic 
of grave students. 

You could initiate any train of thought in him by a word. What of 
the Eleatic Philosophy? said I; and away he started on a learned dis- 
quisition concerning the Eleatic doctrines and schoolmen. But another 
word, a brief question, stopped him in full career; and away he spinned 
in the direction indicated by that new conception introduced into him 
by a phrase. No subject came amiss, philosophical, literary, serious, 
comical, and even the most foreign to his habits of study and conversa- 
tion. Midway in an exposition on Mesmerism, which he discoursed 
upon with fluency, though with no more illumination than he would have 
done if awake, his friend Rheticus pulled him up by asking if he had 
heafd that Lord John Russell had begun business in the area-flat of the 
house as a cobbler? No! exclaimed he with wonder, not with a trace 
of doubt ; and then he quietly added that it was not surprising, for his 
lordship had long been a cobbler in politics. 

It is needless to prolong the description, for a word is enough. Suf- 
fice it then that you could direct him into any track by a question, by a 
command, by a phrase. Having been made to pass from one incon- 
gruous topic to another, he could not tell you what he had been discuss- 
ing last. After a number of experiments, he was brought out of the 
trance by rubbing his brow just over the eyes, from the middle outwards 
on both sides, and by blowing on his face. As has been noticed above, 
he knew nothing of all that had transpired. Now this case seems to il- 
lustrate the hint thrown out in my former sketch. By a symbol, by a 
word, you introduced a conception into his mind, or rather (physiologi- 
cally speaking) into his brain through the mind; everything connected 
with that conception in him arrayed itself around or radiated from it by 
the law of association ; and having been bidden, he poured it out. This 
is not materialism of course, for nobody is better aware than the psycho- 
logist that there are physiological or cerebral conditions to all thinking. 
As for the idealist in philosophy, he has only to translate my phraseology 
into his own dialect, and it will hold good for him also; just as the lan- 
guage of the theory of caloric, for example, continues to be a very good 
representative expression of the truth for the chemist who has abandoned 
that theory, and who refers the phenomena of heat to a force and not to 
a fluid. 

Wishing to attempt the production of clear-seeing in this interesting 
patient, I begged him to let me mesmerise him, and he kindly consented. 
Having first thrown him over by the very same means as had been used 
by his friend, I held my hands a few minutes over the two sides of his 
head, moving them from place to place without effort, but never allow- 
ing them to touch his hair, with a view to deepen the trance as I 
thought. I cannot say that I was sensible of any fluid or influence 
passing from me to him, but neither can I assert that there was no such 
transference. I merely acted ona hint I had drawn from the work of M. 
Teste, a French mesmerist ; and there was certainly no sensible sign of 
anything like action and reaction going on between the subject’s head 
and my fingers. Iam not at all clear that those passes of mine over 
his brain had anything to do with what followed. On being finally 
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called out of this second trance, he suffered from headache; and we 
could not ask him to submit again, nor have I had another opportunity 
of making any more experiments. But before his restoration to himself 
on this occasion, there ensued the following dialogue between us:— 

Without rousing him in any other way, I addressed him in a com- 
pressed whisper. “I wish you to go to London,” said I. “ Well, I am 
there.” “ You must now go to the Greenwich Railway.” “ But I don’t 
know the road.” “Ask that policeman.” “He has toldme,” said he, sitting 
up as before with his eyes shut. “I am at the terminus now,” continued 
he.” “Well, you must takeyourplace.” “I’vedoneso.” ‘ Off yougothen,” 
said I with perfect gravity. He then made a long half-whistle, expres- 
sive of rapid motion, and said “ Now we’re down.” I desired him to pro- 
ceed to such and such a house in such and such a street. He said he 
had gone, and then there followed a dim unsatisfactory account of the 
house, its whereabouts and its arrangements, but nothing particular or 
emphatic. He was now called out of his trance, or rather his partial 
trance ; but he knew not a word of our conversation, and laughed at 
what we told him he had been saying as heartily as any of his observers. 

It is by no means clear that this was a case of clear-seeing. If it 
were, it was a very obscure one. It might perhaps have been more 
pronounced if I had known better how to manage him. It is to be no- 
ticed however that I knew all the road he had gone. It was to a house 
I had once lived in that he was sent. Images of the way and of the 
house were in my mind, that is to say (physiologically speaking) in my 
brain, while he strove to do my bidding. It may therefore have been 
an instance of what certain authors have called double consciousness, a 
case in which the subject sees nothing the image of which is not present 
in the cerebro-spinal axes or nervous systems of the operator and him- 
self. It is to be confessed however that the present example is not very 
significant as a specimen of the higher phenomena of Mesmerism, but it 
is curious in itself; and it is particularly memorable as connected with 
aman so widely known, esteemed and loved as the gifted subject of 
these experiments. It is recorded more on that account than on any 
other. Be it remembered however that those phenomena, which may 
be less striking to the spectator, are often the most useful to the inves- 
tigator for that very reason. It is in her transitions, her middle states, 
her passages from one phenomenal sphere to another, that the secret of 
nature is most likely to be caught. 

Some time before these observations were made, there had been 
brought to Edinburgh a young woman who had been found at Glasgow 
to be susceptible of a highly lucid state, as the mesmerists call it. Her 
name was Mary Tod, a clairvoyante or clear-seer who excited not a 
little sensation wherever she went, so long as her susceptibility con- 
tinued. Some time before her first child was born however, for unfor- 
tunately for the curious she was married, her lucidity departed from 
her. Her husband and she had been making money as usual by her 
powers, if such they may be called; but they ceased while their pos- 
sessors were living by them from city to city in England. Tod and his 
wife were thus suddenly reduced to common work and even poverty. 
A friend of mine found them in very needy circumstances owing to 
this calamity, since it must be called so for the nonce, and very properly 
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argued that it was a proof of their joint integrity in the mesmeric por- 
tion of their little career. 

My curiosity concerning poor Mary had been excited some time be- 
fore I saw her. I heard of her from all sorts of people, as seeing absent 
persons and things, as describing distant houses and rooms with parti- 
cular accuracy, as telling excited questioners something of their past 
lives, as puzzling everybody, amazing some and terrifying a few. 
They told me how she had been sent to see me ; how she had described 
my person, costume and occupation ; how she notified most unusual and 
eccentric arrangements in my house; how she had counted the number 
of books on a shelf in one of my working rooms; and how in short she 
watched and reported me, though we were some three miles apart. At 
last I went to see her at the house of an eminent physician. Our com- 
pany consisted of one of the present professors of theology in the College 
ef Edinburgh, of four doctors of medicine, of two advocates and of one 
practical chemist. She was a very ordinary young woman to look at, 
very unintelligent to speak to, and every way an inferior person. 
Heavy, bashful, stupid-looking, she was of a lymphatic habit of body, 
doughy complexion, dingy brown hair and clumsy make. Entranced 
in a few seconds, she immediately sat up, fixed and statuesque, and as 
unlike the thing she had been some moments before as could well be 
conceived. In this state she responded to questions, quietly and fairly 
put, in a manner not to be forgotten. It seemed to me that she emerged 
from the completed trance into this partially disentranced state sponta- 
neously. She sat up of her own accord. In a similar manner certain 
sleepers either never go into completed common sleep, or at once spring 
back to one or other of the dreaming levels. 

Many questions were put to her by different people that night, but I 
shall record only one experiment. While one of our friends was en- 
gaged with her, having desired her to go into the library of the house, 
and while she was in the act of describing a case of stuffed birds there, 
which she had never seen, a well-known physician and I went to the 
said library without telling the rest of the company. The room was 
dark, we began boxing one another, he left me, I went on my knees and 
spoke one of King Lear’s adjurations. On returning to my friends, I 
learned that she had suddenly stopped in her description of the birds, 
and exclaimed in her compressed whisper—* Oh, there is the strange 
man with the long hair, he lives in the queer house three miles away— 
and the little man, they are fighting—the little one has gone away. Oh, 
it is not good, it is not good, he has gone on the ground, he is saying 
bad words, I will go to him, it is not good.” She had thereupon risen 
to stop my dramatic invocation, and that in a state of high excitement, 
but they had immediately dismesmerised her. 

Being desirous of examining this patient in circumstances more 
favourable to a scientific investigation, I had her out to the “ queer 
house three miles away.” My only assistants were the reviewer and 
the practical chemist already mentioned; and everything was done with 
order, while the results were written down at the time. But it is diffi- 
cult to retain one’s self- possession in such circumstances, when one is al- 
most wholly inexperienced. We therefore made no observations of 

any scientific value; but our experiments, though not a whit better than 
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were made by dozens of people in Edinburgh at that time, will give the 
wholly uninitiated a notion of the sort of things asserted concerning 
clear-seers. At the same time, I refrain from saying anything more than 
ordinarily startling, because I wish these fugitive narratives to be 
moderate. They are undertoned rather than exaggerated, as many 
might bear me witness. They are a low average of the phenomena 
said and believed to be manifested by lucid subjects. It is better to be 
below the mark than above it, even in a merely literary sketch like this, 
It does not pretend to be a scientific contribution to Mesmerism, as the 
reader has already been given to understand: it is only an experimen- 
tal illustration of the current literature of the subject in hand. If it 
were within the scope of my purpose to do something scientifically for 
the science of Mesmerism, I should follow a very different course. I 
should make experiments over and over again, upon many subjects, with 
the utmost rigour of law, during long years, before many chosen wit- 
nesses of different habits of mind, painfully, suspiciously; and then, hav- 
ing considered them from every conceivable point of view, and in the 
light of every attainable hypothesis, I would write my book, and leave 
it to its fate without solicitude:—all which, however, I have not the 
slightest intention of either doing or trying to do. 

The patient having been mesmerised by me, not by her husband as 
usual, and having sat up, I entered into conversation with her. What 
passed between us is not very fit for publication. Suffice it that she 
certainly puzzled me not a little by going to Callander, entering a house 
neither she nor I had ever seen, and speaking of certain ladies she saw 
in different apartments in the same. I subsequently found she had been 
right as to the number of rooms in the house, as to the number and 
general outward character of the inmates, and some other particulars. 
But the second experiment of the evening was more precise. ‘The re- 
viewer had requested his sisters to disarrange the house in which they 
lived as fantastically as they chose. In answer to his questions, Mary 
Tod numbered and loosely described the rooms of the house; she did 
the same by the inmates, mentioning a young widow who had arrived 
on a visit after our friend had left home, “ one whose husband had 
slipped away,” and insisting on the new arrival even against dissuasion; 
she told'us how an arm-chair was on the top of the table in the dining- 
room, with the fire-irons crossed upon the arms; she described at large 
a specific set of disarrangements in the furniture of the same room; and 
she told us the hour by a clock in the lobby. Not to confuse the reader 
with too many details, notes were made of all these particulars, and 
she was subsequently found to have been right in all points. ‘The clock 
had been put egregiously wrong, and then made to stop; but the hour 
which she had given us from the clock she saw, was the very hour to 
which the hands of the actual clock were pointing. There appears then 
to have been something more than double-consciousness in this case, 
and hundreds of such things have been reported to me by others. In 
fact, it is a good, though by no means an exalted instance of clair- 
voyance, clearseeing, dimseeing, farseeing, the immediate perception of 
distant objects, or cal! it what you will. I heard far stranger things 
than these about Mary Tod, and that from credible sort of people; but L 
must keep by my brief, and deal only in my own more limited experiences. 
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The experiment of double or transmitted sensation was tried that 
evening. A number of glasses had been previously filled with sundry 
liquors. Turning away from her, but taking hold of her hand, I tasted 
one of them, and in a few seconds she seemed to be tasting something 
too. She described the taste; she named the liquid when it was a com- 
mon one; she echoed my successive sensations of taste, in short, as I 
proceeded from glass to glass. She twisted her lips, and expressed a 
sense of much annoyance at one of them. She said—“ It is sour, and 
also it is bitter:” it was alum mixed with sulphuric acid in water. I 
need not say every attempt was made to render coincidence or collusion 
impossible. When one of my companions suddenly pulled a hair from 
the back of my head, and that of his own wicked accord, she started and 
uttered a low scream of sympathetic suffering ; an experiment we then 
repeated with variations. ‘The result of this set of trials, in fine, did 
assuredly seem to indicate a direct sympathy of her sensational system 
with mine. All more pungent impressions on the periphery of my 
cerebro-spinal axis appeared to be transmitted to hers. 

The only original experiment which was made in the course of the 
evening was also a somewhat curious one. Over her eyes, which were 
quite closed at any rate, were bound two white kerchiefs; the room was ~ 
darkened by the closing of the window-shutters, and it was impossible 
she could see anything whatever in the common way. Not a ray could 
reach her eyeball, much less her optic nerve. No visual image could 
be painted on her retina by any optical possibility; at least, so it seemed 
to us, and so it must seem to every candid reader, although it is perfectly 
true that the absent are always some hundred times cleverer than those 
who are present at such experiments. In fact, everybody is capable of 
being made the victim of humbug, collusion, oversight and mistake in 
the simplest matter of fact: everybody, that is to say, except one’s self, 
A philosophical lecture is never above one’s self: it is only above the 
rest of the audience. An original work is never dangerous to one’s 
self: it is only dangerous to the weaker brethren ; that is to say, to the 
whole world, saving and excepting one’s self, and those other selves who 
think with one. In fact, everybody trusts himself more entirely than he 
can trust anybody else. But it is quite possible for this sense of indi- 
viduality to grow into a vice of the mind by mere excess and exclusive- 
ness, and I therefore beg the reader to peruse the following paragraph 
without a predetermined opinion against it. If he would read it with 
confidence and trust, I am sure it would do him good; for, since an 
overweening self-confidence in matters, both of fact and doctrine, is the 
characteristic of the present age, it might exercise his spirit in another 
direction. It will certainly draw largely on his faith. 

Having gone into another room, I drew a right-angled triangle on a 
slate, and fetched it to the darkened chamber where our sybil sat erect, 
with her eyes bandaged and bandaged again. I put the slate in her 
hands. She stretched them out before her, stiff and steady; so that the 
slate was held a little lower than her shoulders, and some foot and a half 
from her face. ‘“ What do you see?” “TI see lines, white lines, they 
are on black.” “ How many?” “One, two, three, and they are joined 
together.” “If they are joined together, you must see a figure, a shape 
made by the lines?” ‘ Yes.” ‘“ How many angles has it?” “ Angles, 
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angles, angles!” was her reply, pronounced in a tone of perplexity. 
“Corners,” said I; and she immediately answered, ‘“ One, two, three, 
but one of them is not well made; they cross one another.” I thereupon 
went to the light with my slate, and found the sides crossed one another 
at one of the angles, the figure having been carelessly made. The 
figure was now drawn more correctly in all other respects. In a right- 
angled triangle, the right angle is equal to the sum of the other two 
angles, as every school-boy knows; and it was necessary to make it 
actually so in this particular figure of mine. Having returned to my 
patient and given her the slate again, I said, “Is it all right now?” 
“Yes,” she said; “and the biggest corner is next to me;” and so in 
fact it was. “ Well,” continued I, “do you see the other two corners, 
the smaller ones also?” “Yes.” ‘ Do you see all the three corners at 
once?” “Yes.” ‘Is the largest corner bigger than the other two 
corners put together, or is it smaller than the other two put together? ” 
To this final question she answered with rapidity and unusual decision 
of manner—“ It is exactly the same.” 

It is impossible, however, to form anything like an adequate concep- 
tion of such scenes as these without having witnessed them. ‘There is 
nothing like one’s own experience after all. An arid narrative only 
half believed is far below the truth; a graphic one enthusiastically pe- 
rused is just as far above it; and a moderate one by no means conveys 
a sense of the mingled sublimity and meanness of the thing. The ordi- 
nary look of the patient before the trance, the freedom and beauty of 
the stony attitude into which she is thrown, the high look her common 
figure has put on, the expression of absence in her whole air and 
demeanour, the whisper in which she speaks, the childlikeness of her 
phraseology, as well as perhaps the vulgarity of her pronunciation and 
the narrowness of her thought, must all be witnessed by the student for 
himself. Nothing is more striking, it may be added, than to see the 
poor, self-conscious, timorous, ignorant and uninteresting creature, to 
which she shrinks on being called out of her trance. You could not help 
wishing that she should remain for ever in the state of enchantment, 
were it not that she retains no memory, or rather has no knowledge of 
all that has taken place during her ecstacy when she awakes. Yet it is 
affirmed that she remembers in one trance what she experiences in an- 
other; as if she had two lives, a common and an enchanted one, each 
continuous in memory with itself but not with the other. The only 
illustration of this assertion that has fallen in my way has already been 
mentioned. Having several times been sent to see me at work in 
my study, she instantly recognised me in her trance at the physician’s 
house, when one of the doctors and I went into the library while she 
was engaged in describing the case of birds to another of our friends, 
the rest standing by as witnesses. At the same time, there is no evi- 
dence that such a memory is spontaneous and discursive. It appears to 
be capable of being awaked only by the presentation of objects, or by 
the initiative words of the questioner. Altogether, the lucid subject has 
never appeared to me to be in a higher, a more enfranchised, a purer 
state of being than ordinary, as is the general way of speaking among 
mesmerists. She has seemed, on the contrary, to be deprived of per- 
sonality and freedom, to be a mere nervous machine, to be a thing 
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rather than a human being, a mirror, a dynamometer, an indicator:— 
and this plunges me right into the theory of mesmeric lucidity. 

As for the common talk about the soul or spirit being loosened from the 
body by the mesmeric operation, and made free to dive into all depths, 
climb all heights, and travel whithersoever it listeth, even when it 
chooses to pass into the world of spirits, it is nothing but moonshine. 
A soul away from its body with leave to return is a far greater marvel 
than any of those things it is called upon to explain. Having no expe- 
rience of the capabilities of disembodied spirits, knowing not one fact 
appertaining to any such subject, this favourite hypothesis actually con- 
sists in the supposing of nothing in order to account for something, It 
is a very easy and convenient theory, while it is also sufficiently senti- 
mental and religious-looking, but it is a mere scape-goat. It saves the 
trouble of all further thought. It appeases the curiosity, while it gra- 
tifies the ideality and wonder of the mind unaccustomed to demand 
distinct conception, well-grounded analogy and probable evidence, if 
not strict and sufficient generalisation, in a, scientific hypothesis. In 
fact, it is better that all such unreasoning souls as it satisfies should 
just hold by it, for they must be incapable of even following anything 
like a scientific investigation of the matter, and the liberated spirit is a 
fair enough figurative or poetical image of the scientific truth which 
has yet to be discovered. That truth has yet to be discovered certainly, 
but it is better for the man of science to know that, once for all, than to 
satisfy himself with a crude and hasty doctrine; and it is quite immea- 
surably better than to suppose that the vulgar twaddle, about souls 
away from their bodies with leave to return, is a scientific doctrine at 
all. It is something to be conscious of unmitigated scientific perplexity 
in these days, and nothing is so well fitted to throw a man into that 
state of mind as the unbiassed contemplation of mesmeric facts. 

But, as the reader will readily inquire, do I really believe the things 
recorded above, and all similar things that have been reported by other 
observers? And, if I believe so much, why not believe the still more 
marvellous narratives of respectable foreign writers ? why not believe in 
floating witches, in ecstatics standing in the air, in the healing of dis- 
eases by means of amulets, in conferences with disembodied spirits and 
angels, in unknown tongues, in the insight of clear-seers into the very 
nature of things, not to mention such inferior phenomena as geographi- 
cal trips to the moon and the planets and the sun? 

In answer to these quaint and searching questions, I am certainly 
ready to allege and to corroborate my belief in the narrative I have 
written; I believe in it as a narrative; that is to say, such things did 
most surely seem to my friends and to me to take place before us. Nor 
can I for a moment suspect anything of the nature of collusion, for we 
took good care to secure ourselves against the possibility of it. The re- 
port of the cases is assuredly a fair copy of what transpired in our pre- 
sence and hearing. It contains at least the truth of appearance; and 
there lurks the great difficulty. The truth of appearance is not always 
the truth of reality. One could swear to the sun’s being seen to pass 
over the sky, but the sun never did. ‘To say so were to say what is true, 

but it were also to say what is false. Now I am doubtful of the point 
of view from which my friends and I viewed our phenomena; I fear lest 
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we may have given as much as we got. Perhaps we took half the en- 
tertainment with us, for there are two to every bargain. We wished to 
witness wonders. Then the difficulty of description is very great, for 
language is a mischievous colourist. On the whole, I must declare that 
if nobody else but we three friends, knit as we were by the dearest 
sympathies into one mind, had made such experiments, I would now 
reject them as illusions of the past. But this is not the.case. Thousands 
of people have witnessed precisely the same sort of things, and hundreds 
have recorded their observations. That these observations, including 
my own, have been ill reported, I mean ill reported for purely scien- 
tific purposes, I not only allow but proclaim; yet it is impossible to with- 
hold a certain amount of belief in them, when I find them so well con- 
firmed by my own experience; a certain amount of belief in all such 
phenomena as I have witnessed, and an honourable scepticism in such 
as I have not. Jealous of fact in science, I am loath to consider such 
narrations of lucid cases, as I have yet met with, to afford anything like 
a sufficient basis for the erection of a true generalisation regarding the 
nature of the phenomena in question. The principal value of the whole 
imbroglio of mesmeric experience, statement and speculation, as it 
now lies before the world, consists in the indubitable fact, therein and 
thereby made manifest, that Mesmerism is a subject teeming with 
results. It shows us our total ignorance of the waking state, of sleep, 
of dreams, of visions, of spectres, of the whole subject of neurology; and 
casts a lurid sort of light athwart the shallow and pretentious notions 
generally entertained concerning the nature of nervous action. It 
shakes old theories to their fall, but nothing is yet to be seen arising in 
their place. It opens great deeps of possible discovery before the ex- 
plorer; and that is a great thing to do, although the points of light which 
it presents are but few and faint, as well as uncertain and perhaps de- 
ceptive. Holding such an opinion concerning the body of mesmeric 
literature, I should not say another word in the present connection, but 
simply relegate the subject to some future day of judgment, awaiting 
the arrival of a new and better array of facts. It is impossible how- 
ever to resist the temptation, offered by the present opportunity, to 
lay certain suggestions before the ingenuous student, which may be ap- 
plicable to the phenomena of clear-seeing, supposing it to be really a 
phenomenon and not an illusion; and which may, in any case, per- 
haps yield a feeble ray of light to the experimental inquirer. These 
hints may be very wide of the mark; probably they are so; but it can- 
not be unprofitable to consider them in the meantime with attention, 
for the poorest phosphorescence on the walls of such dark places is better 
than no light at all. 

It is desirable to set the things to be studied in order before the mind. 
There is first the completed mesmeric trance; and there are secondly 
certain phenomena produced by experiment in subjects partially disen- 
tranced. The phenomena included in the second division of the subject 
are, first, the apparent governing or directing of the mesmerised nervous 
rystem by a nervous system in the waking state; secondly, the phe- 
nomenon of double sensation; thirdly, that of double consciousness; 
and, fourthly, that of clear-seeing. The first of these appearances 
were visible in Alice and in Theophilus, the third and fourth were 
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dimly seen in Theophilus, and clearly in Mary Tod, who also showed 
the second of them in perfection. Having already confessed to having 
nothing to say regarding the state of trance any more than regard- 
ing that of common sleep, there are only the four classes of phenomena 
to be held in view in the present discussion. Having also spoken on a 
former occasion of the first of these classes, I have only to add a few obser- 
vations about double sensation, double consciousness, and clear-seeing. 
They shall be nothing more than the veriest fragments of a possible 
hypothesis.* 

I. Neither the eye nor chemical analysis discovers any difference in 
the matter of which the different parts of the nervous system are com- 
posed. The grey and the white or the cortical and the medullary 
matter of the brain, indeed, are very distinguishable; but it is impos- 
sible to tell a nerve of voluntation from a nerve of sensation by inspec- 
tion. Still less is a nerve of touch, as such, to be discriminated from a 
nerve of taste, of smell, of hearing, or of sight. Even if there be some 
radical but imperceptible difference between a nerve of sensation and a 
nerve of voluntation, it is positively extremely probable that there is 
none between the nerves of the special senses. It is in the highest de- 
gree likely that any nerve of sense, spun into the appropriate form and 
then covered with the appropriate external apparatus, would serve for 
any of the specific senses. Woven into a fine nervous sheet or retina 
and then enclosed in an eyeball, for example, it would be capable of 
vision. If the sensiferous nerves of my left palm, then, were to be 
drawn out to the requisite fineness, spread out on a palate there, and 
built into a regular mouth with all its appurtenances, it is clear that I 
should then be in possession of two organs of taste. To speak plainly, 
I should have two veritable mouths, in so far as the specific sensation 
of that sort of apparatus is concerned ; one in my head, where it ought to 
be, the other in my hand, where it has been carved by a few grotesque 
strokes of the scientific fancy. 

Few high and abstract truths are so well understood as the idea of 
the universal relatedness of the parts of nature. The change ofa single 
particle’s position would alter the centre of gravity of the world. The 
universe is so full that it could not hold another atom, yet so free that 
the annihilation of a single atom would make it loose. Every word one 
speaks, every step one takes, every movement one makes, does most cer- 
tainly shake the earth, vibrate through the air, leap from planet to 
planet, reach both the sun and Neptune, climb the zodiac, pulsate 
through all the milky-way, go over from firmament to firmament, and 
wander through immensity in a never-ending series of physical effects, 
The nervous system is a little world. Its parts are bound together by 
an incomparably more pungent sympathy than those of the common cre- 
ation. Every phenomenon that transpires in any one of its organs is shed 
into every other. Eye sympathises with eye, ear with ear. The stomach 
acts upon the brain, the brain reacts upon the stomach. The feeling of 
shame brings a blush upon the cheek. Pride exalts the port. Horror 





* The more curious reader may be referred to the unfolding of such a hypothesis, 
contained in the June and September numbers of the Massachusetts Quarterly 
Review for 1849, by the present writer. 
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raises the hair. The figure shrinks beneath the influence of fear. The 
breath sweetens under love. There is no end to the illustrations of this 
principle ; but it is with only one particular of the general truth that we 
have to do at present. That particular is this:—An affection of one 
portion of the nervous system is transmitted to every other portion of the 
same, but each portion gives evidence of such transmission (having taken 
place) through its own characteristic property. A stone falls upon your 
toes, the sensiferous nerves of the part are affected with pain, the brain 
perceives the pain, the voluntative nerves withdraw the foot even with- 
out intention, and so forth. What is the flash of light consequent on sud- 
den and great anguish but this? In the waking state, however, our secon- 
dary or transmitted sensations are exposed to correction on every side, so 
that they never mislead us, nay, they can hardly be said to take effect, 
except in the most obscure manner. 

What should happen then, agreeably with these principles, in the case 
of our supposititious monster with two mouths, when a particular sensa- 
tion of taste is impressed upon the primary palate? Why the taste if 
potent enough, and if all the nervous roads of communication were clear 
of the correcting influences, should extend itself in one form and in an- 
other to all the organs, but it should reach the mouth in the left hand 
literally as the particular taste that itis or was. Salt being tasted at the 
ordinary mouth, salt should be tasted at the extraordinary one too. But 
the salt is perceived as a sensation through the former, from without in- 
wards, x ¥ z being its proper formula; whereas the secondary or trans- 
mitted taste of salt is sent through to the palate on the palm from within 
outwards, z y x being the expression of its direction.* The secondary 
taste reaches the secondary palate as a quasi-conception, the feebler inverse 
of a sensation physiologically speaking ; and it will appear to be an actual 
sensation only in the nervous system which is morbid in such a fashion 
as to convert the physiological impression of a conception into a simili- 
tude of the impression made by a sensation, and so to mistake thoughts 
for things. 

These considerations are not inapplicable, by way of temporary or 
provisional hypothesis, to the phenomenon of double sensation described 
above. The nervous system of the mesmerised has been shown (or, more 
strictly speaking, it has already been supposed) to be in one or other of 
those morbid conditions in which conceptions are solidified into quasi- 
sensations. Even when partially disentranced for the sake of experi- 
ment, it is almost wholly self-unconscious. When a person in the wak- 
ing state touches such a patient, he may possibly be said to acquire two 
nervous systems ; his own, which is awake and corrective, the subject's, 
which is a mere nervous instrument for the time being. The mouth of 
the latter, for example, is just the supposed mouth in the left hand ; only 
it is not the experimentalist that is conscious of its experiences, it is the 
slightly disentranced subject herself. He tastes some wine; it is shed 
over to her as a conception of wine, speaking physiologically ; that phy- 
siological effect of the conception of wine is a quasi-sensation of wine 
to her; and so she tastes it too. 





* Such readers as are not familiar with those modes of speech had better recur to 
my paper in the Pattapium for last month. 
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II. The phenomenon of double consciousness is very dimly explicable 
upon the same principles. The experimentalist conceives the image of 
an absent friend: that image is shed faintly down upon the retina of his 
eye from within outwards, faintly in comparison with the original opti- 
cal image; but being sent through the nervous-system of the patient, 
standing, as has been supposed, in the relation of neurogamia to him, it 
reaches her as a quasi-sensation; and thereby she sees the absent. The 
word neurogamia, invented by Burdach, expresses the marriage of two 
nervous-systems into one; and it surely contains within it some hint of 
the secret of Mesmerism. It is needless to enlarge on this division of 
the subject, especially as it is only fitful glimmerings of suggestion 
that I have to offer. 

III. But what shall be said of clear-seeing? Perhaps the less the 
better. Yet it may not be amiss for the future investigator to bear one 
great cosmical principle in his mind. Every phenomenon or thing in 
the act of appearing, as that participial Greek substantive literally 
means, every movement in nature moves everything in nature. Every 
phenomenon repeats itself everywhere, but with incomparably more 
activity in the nervous-system of man than anywhere else. It is the 
law of our ordinary state that we perceive only a limited number of 
those sympathetic impressions, the most forcible ones; but the less 
forcible ones are effective for all that, and thence the doctrine of cosmi- 
cal influences. Now the whole of nature is phenomenal, is in the act 
of appearing or becoming, is in ceaseless transition, is unresting as well 
as unhasting. Every atom wheels and throbs so that there is actually 
a sense, be it ever so transcendental in appearance, in which the whole 
of nature is continually painting itself on that thousandfold canvass, the 
nervous system of man, if we could only see the picture. ‘That multi- 
tudinous image however is only potentially there, not actually; and I 
am glad of it, for there were an end to all discovery if we could read off 
everything by intuition. But what of the peculiarly situated cerebro- 
spinal axis of the slightly disentranced mesmeric subject, such as we 
have seen it to be, in connection with these hyper-physical statements ? 
It is evident she does not see my friend in his botanical garden at Bom- 
bay by means of solar radiance reflected and refracted hitherwards from 
his shining figure; it is equally evident that she does not go thither in 
the spirit, returning every moment to tell through the body what she is 
seeing; but it is possible, if far-fetched and somewhat desperate, to 
suppose that she visits the Bombay which is demonstrably imaged within 
the boundaries of her own nervous system. I add no more. I only wish 
the indulgent reader may have understood what has been said, for lan- 
guage is a very lame creature on such roads, especially when ridden by 
a bamboozled man. Truth to tell, I am not a little bewildered by my 
excursion, being quite uncertain whether I have been riding on solid 
and unmistakeable ground, or plunging over the dark and sinking ways 
of cloudland, the spectre-huntsman of a spectral chase! 
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CARLINGTON CASTLE: A TALE OF THE JESUITS. 


CHAP. VIII. 


In riding with Cecilia and Sir Eustace, Dora was much struck with the 
appearance of the peasantry, so different from any she had before scen in 
Ireland—the clean and smiling aspect of the cottages—the cultivation of 
their little fields, and the air of comfort blended with the romantic haunts 
which everywhere met her view. She expressed with ardour the de- 
light and surprise she felt. 

“What is the reason,” she asked, “ of the great difference I see between 
the peasantry here and those at Carlington? The race of people and 
their religion are the same. I see the soil is much richer, but that can 
hardly account for the difference.” 

** No, that has comparatively little to do with the state of the people,” 
replied Sir Eustace. ‘The soil of Ireland is amply sufficient for the sup- 
port of its people, in even its less fertile parts; but, though something 
has been done here, I cannot look around without regretting that it is so 
little. The curse of absenteeism rested upon this as upon almost every 
part of our unhappy country, and the few years of care and culture that 
have been bestowed upon it have not yet overcome its effects.” 

At this moment, they were startled by the sudden apparition of an old 
woman, who had been cowering under a furze bush in their path. She 
was wrapped in a dark mantle, and her wild elf locks streamed unheeded 
from beneath a cap or curch that partially covered her head. 

Her figure was of an extraordinary height, and there was in her whole 
manner and appearance a mixture of wild enthusiasm, with power and 
energy that almost awed the beholder. Her picturesque appearance, the 
force of her language and gestures, and the noble, yet careworn expres- 
sion of her features, might have represented a sybil of the olden time. 

Dora’s horse started and reared as the old woman planted herself 
directly in front of it. Sir Eustace instantly seized the bridle, but she 
was an experienced horsewoman, and immediately reduced it to order. 
An emotion which her momentary danger had not called forth was, how- 
ever, awakened when she met the coal-black eyes of the hag fixed upon 
her, with what seemed to her an almost unearthly gleam. It was im- 
possible, too, to escape, for she had laid hold of the bridle of her horse. 

“Good day to you, Hester Phlanaghan,” said Sir Eustace, who saw 
Dora's terror, while he brought his horse close to her side. ‘ You have 
come far over the hills to-day.” 

Hester seemed as though she heard him not, while she continued to 
gaze into Dora’s face. 

**Qhone! Ohone!” she exclaimed at last, letting go the bridle, and 
throwing her hands with a wild gesture above her read to see the 
touch of sorrow on a brow so voung and fair! The autumn bolt will fall 
on the spring day, and the winter's cold in the heat of the summer’s sun- 
shine. The doom is upon ye, lady; the cloud is dark over yer head; 
but a strong hand, and a true heart, and an unbelieving ear will bear you 
through all, through all, through all,” she exclaimed, as she passed her 
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hand across her brow, as if some vision had appeared and interrupted the 
chain of her thoughts—“ yes, through all. The storm will pass, and you 
will rise unscathed above it, though the spring-flower will have withered 
and the blossom fallen from the tree.” 

She turned hastily from them without noticing Sir Eustace and Cecilia, 
plunged into the wood, and quickly disappeared. 

Dora had become very pale. ‘ Who is that?” she inquired, in a tone 
that bespoke her emotion. ‘“ Who is that strange old woman ?” 

“She is a native of Conamara,” replied Sir Eustace, “ but has haunted 
this place, I believe, for the last twenty years. An accumulation of mis- 
fortunes have fostered what must have been a naturally wild and eccen- 
teic turn of mind, and she now wanders about the country, gaining a 
livelihood by the charity of the people. But not even in the depth of 
winter has she ever been known to pass the night under a roof. The 
coldest nights are passed by her, wrapped in her cloak, beneath the shel- 
ter of some rock or bush, or at most a ruined barn. I fear she has startled 

ou.” 

“* Ter sudden appearance did for a moment, but her mysterious words, 
what can they mean ?” 

“* Nothing,” said Sir Eustace, ‘ but that the old woman’s brain is crazed. 
Surely, Miss Mowbray, you cannot suffer such vague prognostications to 
trouble your mind for one moment.” 

But Dora was troubled. A shadow had fallen on her brow, which did 
not leave it during the remainder of their ride. 

“There are those in the world that hold communion with unseen 
spirits,” she said gravely, “and eyes that can see behind the veil which 
hides the future from our sight; but, although the shadow may thus 
fall too soon across our path, it is weakness to be so disturbed. Whe- 
ther the future brings weal or wo, let us be ready to bear it.” 

During the rest of the day, Dora could not shake off the impression of 
this scene, but the influences around her were too sweet and soothing for 
it to weigh very heavily upon her mind. In a few days, all the visiters 
had departed, and she was left alone with her relations; but she felt 
herself so perfectly an adopted child of the house, that she could hardly 
realise that another home claimed her, and these bright days must pass 
too soon. The mornings were spent with Lady Fitzgerald and Cecilia, 
the afternoons occupied in riding, and the evenings in music. Nearly a 
fortnight had thus passed swiftly on, when one day, on returning from a 
long excursion, as Sir Eustace was assisting her to alight from her horse, 
Mr Mowbray descended the steps to receive her. Had a thunderbolt 
fallen at her feet, the shock could hardly have been greater. A few mo- 
ments she trembled so that she could hardly stand. By a quick effort, 
she recovered her presence of mind, and replied calmly to his smooth, 
bland greeting. 

“ When did you return to Carlington?” she said, as they entered the 
10use. 

“Last night. I was detained in Dublin longer than I expected, and 
was surprised to find you absent when I arrived. I am glad your time 
has been so pleasantly occupied, but I fear you must return home. A 
friend has accompanied me whom I should wish you to meet.” 

“To-morrow, you are engaged, Dora,” said Lady Fitzgerald. 
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“ Certainly, this was a prior engagement, and my uncle will make an 
apology to his friend.” 

*‘ Tmpossible,” said the priest. “* Lady Fitzgerald, I am sure, will ex- 
cuse you. I wish you to accompany me to-morrow.” 

He spoke still in his bland, calm tone, yet there was a cold determina- 
tion in his voice and eye which said, ‘ I will have it so.” 

Dora’s cheek became pale. “TI will go then,” she said quietly. 

Sir Eustace looked at her with surprise. She seemed a different being 
from what she had been half-an-hour before. But he knew not the spell 
by which she was bound. All night that hopelessness of look and tone 
lasted. 

She was dressing the following morning, when a servant brought a 

message from Mr Mowbray, to say that the carriage waited. She was 
surprised, for she had not intended to go till after breakfast. A momen- 
tary feeling of indignation arose, but she made no effort to resist the 
bondage, and, hastily completing her toilet, went to her aunt to say 
arewell. As she left her room, she cast a sad look around. She felt 
as if every inanimate thing sympathised with the happy emotions she had 
enjoyed there. But the priest’s voice sounded in the hall, and she 
hastened on. 

“Do you go so early?” said her aunt, as she folded her in her arms. 
“T had hoped you would at least spend the forenoon with us.” 

‘I did not mean to go so early, but my uncle has ordered the carriage, 
and I must not now keep him waiting. Will you come to Carlington 
soon? I shall feel so desolate without you, dear aunt.” 

“‘T shall come to see you ere many days have past, my child. Fare- 
well! May God bless you !” 

These words, so often lightly spoken, were pronounced in a tone 
which came from the heart, a heart that knew the world and its snares, 
and yearned with almost a mother’s tenderness over one so young and 
unprotected, who must tread alone a path beset with danger. Tears 
filled Cecilia’s blue eyes when she heard Dora must go; but an April 
smile shone through them, as they spoke of rides they would take 
together, of excursions to be made in the long bright summer days. 
Dora was soothed by their tenderness. But there was one whom she 
expected to see at the hall-door, who came not. As Mr Mowbray handed 
her into the carriage, she heard Lady Fitzgerald ask one of the servants 
if Sir Eustace was not at home. He had walked out early in the morn- 
ing. The carriage door was shut, she waved a parting adieu, and they 
drove rapidly down the avenue. 


CHAP. IX. 


Dora arrived at Carlington in time for breakfast. She went to her 
room to change her dress, and had been there but a few minutes when 
the gong sounded. Her uncle had told her that his friend was an Italian 
nobleman, with whom he had been intimately acquainted abroad. He 
had been spending a few months in England, and tad come to Ireland, 


for the purpose of visiting its beautiful scenery, when he met Mr Mow- 
bray in Dublin. Dora liked foreigners in general, and had somewhat 
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romantic ideas associated with Italy. She was therefore relieved to find 
that the monotony of Carlington was likely to be broken in upon for a 
time by the introduction of so agreeable an inmate. Her aunt was 
alone in the breakfast-room when she entered, and welcomed her with 
something more nearly approaching to kindness than she had ever be- 
fore shown, for, in truth, the old lady had felt very lonely during the 
absence of her niece, and was not sorry to see her return. Mr Mowbray 
almost immediately entered, accompanied by his friend, whom he intro- 
duced as the Conté di Romilli. He was a man in the prime of life, tall, 
dark, with marked and finely formed features. His noble forehead, dark 
hair, slightly tinged with grey, and piercing eyes, and perfectly curved 
mouth, formed altogether a contour so unquestionably handsome, that 
the beholder wondered why his feelings were not of unmingled pleasure. 
There was ever in his presence a sensation of treading in the dark. The 
bland smile and the musical voice told absolutely nothing of the heart 
of their possessor, and the deep penetrating eye that read the minds of 
others spoke nothing of his own. 

Dora felt all this ere she had spent many minutes in his society. He 
saw she did, and, exerting all his powers of fascination, in some measure 
dispelled the feeling, and drew her into animated conversation. The 
breakfast hour was unusually prolonged, when at last the little party 
broke up, and Dora went as usual to spend the forenoon in her sitting- 
room. She felt Carlington less gloomy than she expected, and looked 
forward with somewhat of pleasure to a renewal, in the evening, of inter- 
course with her agreeable guest. 

During the few succeeding days, she found her home more tolerable. 
Mr Mowbray was occupied with his friend, and she was more than usual 
at liberty. The Count’s society was even more fascinating than at first. 
Lady Fitzgerald and Cecilia soon came to Carlington, and were easily 
persuaded to remain. Sir Eustace joined them on the following day. 
From the first hour of their introduction, there seemed to exist a mutual 
aversion between him and the Count. Lady Fitzgerald appeared in some 
degree to share this feeling. 

“ How do you like the Count?” asked Dora, a few days after their 
arrival. 

“T do not dislike him,” said Lady Fitzgerald ; “ but I think him one 
of those opaque characters who excite distrust, because you see there is 
so much concealed.” 

* But he is very agreeable, and surely you must admire his talents.” 

“ Yes; he evidently possesses a powerful and cultivated mind, but his 
character appears to me to be very subtle, and I would greatly dread 
his influence over any one I loved. So take care, my child,” she con- 
tinued, kissing the brow of her niece, “that you do not suffer this 
foreigner to fascinate you too deeply. Itis a painful but necessary lesson 
to learn as we pass through life, not to yield our confidence until we 
have tested the ground on which it is given.” 

“ Do not fear for me, dear aunt. The Count leaves us in a few days, 
and I suppose I shall never see him again. But there is a latent feeling 
in my own mind, which you have put into a definite shape, which 
would, I believe, have prevented his ever acquiring any great influence 
over me.” 
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“Yes, with you I believe it would,” said Lady Fitzgerald, thought- 
fully. 

At that moment she caught a glimpse from the window of the Count 
and Cecilia in the shrubbery, and a dark shade clouded her brow. Too 
soon her fears were verified. The Count’s attentions to Cecilia were 
marked, though in the presence of others too insidious to afford an open- 
ing for their repression. But Cecilia felt that, whether alone or amidst 
others, she was ever the first object of his thoughts. She yielded too 
readily to the fascination, and gave herself up without reserve to the re- 
sistless power of one who, but a week before, was an entire stranger. 
Lady Fitzgerald saw the danger, though by no means aware of its ex- 
tent; and partially explaining her fears to Dora, prepared to return home. 
Mr Mowbray had expressed a desire that his friend should become ac- 
quainted with the lovely scenery around Ballyrowan; but Sir Eustace 
was impervious to every such hint, and the desired invitation came not. 
The instinctive dislike which he had at first felt to the Conté had strength- 
ened as their intercourse increased. It was not because their sentiments 
differed widely that he felt thus. He could have esteemed and admired 
an open antagonist, but he discerned a deep subtlety in the character of 
the Count which repelled him, and the Count’s antipathy to him was 
not less decided, though more concealed. 

“T have just returned from visiting that poor man we saw yesterday,” 
said Mr Mowbray, on the evening before Sir Eustace’s departure, as he 
met the Count in the saloon. They entered the library together. Sir 
Eustace was reading there. 

* Does he still adhere to his opinions?” inquired the Count. 

“ He does, and refused the sacraments of the Church.” 

“ Let him then perish in his apostacy,” returned the Count abruptly. 
“ His fate will remain an awful warning to others.” 

“Of what dreadful fate do you speak ?” inquired Sir Eustace, whose 
attention had been attracted by the concluding words, and who now ap- 
proached. ‘“ Has any one been hurt ¢” 

The Count was silent, and looked rather embarrassed. 

Mr Mowbray answered gravely—“I spoke of young O’Gorman, Sir 
Eustace, who, * pe are aware, lately joined a bedy of Dissenters. He is 
now dying, and refuses to confess or receive the sacraments.” 

“Ts he attended,” inquired Sir Eustace, “ by a clergyman of his own 
persuasion ?” 

“ He is attended,” answered the Priest, while his brow flushed with 
anger, “ by one who has incurred the awful guilt of assuming a name and 
office to which he has no claim. I hardly expected to hear a member of 
our Holy Church thus degrade her to an equality with the miserable out- 
casts from her pale.” 

“ We have ere now discussed this subject,” replied Sir Eustace, quietly 
but almost sternly. “TI believe that none are outcasts from God’s favour 
who obey his laws, but that, in every Church, those who do justly and 
love mercy are accepted of him.” 

The Count, as Sir Eustace spoke, fixed his eyes upon him with a pe- 
culiarly sinister expression ; but, on seeing he was observed, withdrew 
them, and left the room. 

On the day after their departure, a light was burning at an unusually 
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late or rather early hour in a small turret of the Castle. Mr Mowbray 
was there, and the Conté di Romilli, but their mutual relation appeared 
changed. An air of haughty authority marked the deportment of the 
Count, whilst, with the most deferential submission, Mr Mowbray awaited 
his commands. 

‘‘ Your plans appear, on the whole, likely to prosper, brother,” said the 
Count ; “‘ but Miss Mowbray’s character is one that places almost insur- 
mountable difficulties in your way. I never saw greater strength and 
independence of spirit in one so young, and that indomitable self-will. 
But the church will find means of breaking that. She must take the 
veil, and that ere long, but not at St Cloud. We allowed her to remain 
there far too long: its discipline is too mild for such a one.” 

“ Yet, father,” replied Mr Mowbray, in a tone of deference, “ had her 
affections been less worked upon, and her convent-life less happy, the 
moment she escaped from it the rebound would have been so great, she 
would long ere now have been beyond our power.” 

“You are right,” said the Count, abruptly. ‘“ By what means,” he 
continued, after a short pause, “‘ do you mean to preserve your influence 
over her?” 

“Her obedience to the church. Her conscience is morbidly sensitive, 
and from her earliest infancy I have showed her that self-will is the sin 
of her character peculiarly offensive to Heaven. This is the master-key 
to her whole nature ; by means of it, I can retain her under our power.” 

“It will not long remain the master-key, however,” said the Jesuit. 
“ Let her affections once be engaged, and their force will bear down every 
obstacle. I must confess, brother, I do not understand your policy in 
suffering her to have unrestrained intercourse with that sceptic and his 
heretic mother. Let him once gain the mastery over her feelings, and 
our power will be but as dust in the balance.” 

“You forget, father,” said Mr Mowbray, “the bar of consanguinity. 
They are first cousins. She is unaware, at present, of any influence on 
her feelings, and, if separated from her relations, I doubt not, would soon 
be broken into a passive contentment. But her people idolise her, and 
she is devoted to their interests, and every attempt to remove her from 
Carlington would be utterly ruinous. The caged bird exhausts itself 
most quickly when it beats against the wires of its prison. A rejected 
suit will cause separation from her relations, the strength of her cha- 
racter will be crushed with its affections. She will then be passive and 
unresisting in our hands, and a journey to Italy, terminating in a convent 
‘of the Ursulines, would be a very easy matter.” 

“T am not sure of that,” said the other; “she will not allow herself 
lightly to be separated from one such as he. Your plans will fail here, 
I fear, brother.” 

“ No,” returned Mr Mowbray. ‘ You know not, father, the supersti- 
tious veneration of her mind. She never will marry against the commands 
of the Church, and a dispensation, you know, she will never obtain.” 

The Jesuit appeared satisfied. ; : 

“There is one point still,” he said, after a short silence. “That doat- 
ing old woman is still in attendance upon her. My advice has been ne- 
glected in this.” 

“It was impossible to prevent it. I acted as I thought best for the 
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interests of the Church. The attachment between her and her nurse is 
so excessive, and her spirit is still so imperfectly broken, that to contend 
this point would I am sure only have increased our difficulties.” 

“ Ah! it is well,” said the other; “but as soon as possible try to ac- 
complish this. Much may pass of which we cannot have cognisance ex- 
cept by the attendance of a trusty person. And now with regard to our 
subordinate plan. I do not think Miss Fitzgerald will soon forget me; 
but you will have many opportunities of ascertaining this, and must 
give me warning. Meanwhile the fears of her mother and Sir Eustace 
will be lulled by my disappearance. Now,” he continued, “ my work 
here for the present is done. Be faithful, brother, be vigilant, and your 
reward is secure.” 

The subordinate bowed obedience, and they separated. 

On the afternoon of the following day, the Count left Carlington. He 
was urged by Mr Mowbray to return when he had completed his tour, 
and Dora could not help seconding the invitation. It was declined by 
the Count, who said that he must be in town by a certain day, on his way 
to the Continent, and that the attractions of their society had detained 
him too long already. 

He went, and Carlington Castle was left once more to its dreary loneli- 
ness. ‘To Dora, it was now more than ever dreary. Before, it had been 
but a loneliness of feeling, but now it was a loneliness of heart. She felt 
it chiefly when with others; alone, she was not solitary, for then she 
could hold communion with the spirit that was ever present with her. 
Her brief sojourn at Ballyrowan had awakened feelings that were never 
to be destroyed, and an image was ever near her in her lonely hours, 
that seemed to surround her with a guardian angel’s care. 


CHAP. X. 


Her gloomy life was often broken by visits from Lady Fitzgerald and 
Cecilia, generally accompanied by Sir Eustace; but during the summer 
she was not again at Ballyrowan, for, as often as it was proposed, some 
engagement was recalled or obstacle presented by the priest, which de- 
feated the intention almost as soon as formed. Dora could not but feel 
that Sir Eustace loved her, though, as yet, it was an intuitive conscious- 
ness only, for their intercourse was such a mental companionship as 
might have existed between a father and daughter. She felt she was 
perpetually the subject of his observation. Her character, her actions, 
her very looks, were studied by him with a scrutiny that was often al- 
most severe. She never heard those flattering words from him to which 
she was accustomed from others, but he seemed jealous of every fault, 
displeased by every imperfection ; yet she shrank not from this scrutiny, 
for there was such repose in the knowledge of his deep interest, such 
gentle kindness in his manner, even when most severe, that the awe 
= which she regarded him gave an additional zest to her confi- 

ence. 

One evening she felt unusually sad as she sat alone in the library, and, 
after indulging for some time in a train of musings, she rose to seek a 
book Sir Eustace had advised her to read. As she opened the volume, 
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a paper fluttered out. She picked it up, and read the following 
lines :— 





The gayest of the gay is she, 
With light and buoyant mind 
Yet gaiety is half confined 
By calm reflection, like a sea 
Which sleeps behind. 


Just look at the foam-crested wave, 
Its dimpled cheek and rainbow hair, 
Light turning to the summer air, 
While stilly rests in coral cave 

Its bosom fair. 












Or turn you to the birchen bough, 
Coquetting with the torrent’s spray, 
While round the rock so rough and grey, 
Tn close embrace its tendrils grow, 

As if for aye. 








The lines were carelessly written in pencil, and without any signature, 
but a date was affixed, that of the morning after her birth-day fete. As 
she was about to replace the paper, her eye caught a partially effaced 
address on the other side—‘ To Sir Eustace F ” In a moment the 
conviction of the truth flashed upon her mind. She was the subject of 
these lines. Thus early then in their intercourse had he felt interest in 
her. She resumed her place in the window, and laid the open volume 
before her; but the sun had set, and the pale beams of the early moon 
were streaming into the room ere she awoke to the consciousness that 
she had not read one line. Happy visions had been floating before her 
mind. She no longer felt alone and desolate. Consciousness of protec- 
tion, that there was some one in the world to care for her, gave her spirit 
the feeling of a home. 
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Mr Tuackeray has now finished his second great work, and we have 
laid it down, on the whole, with a feeling of pleasure. ‘“ Pendennis” 
is at once better, and not so good, as “ Vanity Fair”—healthier and 
kindlier in its tone, but neither so clever nor so interesting. We do not, 
however, use the words clever and interesting in their best sense; for 
in “ Pendennis” there is no vicious Becky to lure the weak into admi- 
ration of the flaring portrait, because of the skill expended in its execu- 
tion; and the story is also wanting in continuous interest, more than 
once lagging, and becoming tiresome in the highest degree. But there 
is a greater absence of those flings at the world, and of a low estimate 
of human nature, shown both directly and indirectly, that are to be found 
in ali the author’s other works. We are glad to perceive this, and hope 
that, when Mr Thackeray shall have arrived at the full conviction that 
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mankind are not so bad, and do not stand so much in need of satire and 
sarcasm as he supposes—and that, even if so, their exercise is ineffec- 
tual as a cure, and is productive, at best, only of a little wicked diver- 
sion—he will be able to do them more real good, and to impart higher 
and greater enjoyment, great as that has been, than he has ever yet 
done. Besides, it is evident that, when vices and follies are thus attacked, 
every one makes the application to his neighbour, and not to himself. 
The strange and hidden process by which these have attained to such 
mastery over the many, is seldom thus to be unveiled and reversed; and 
it is just where they have obtained the greatest mastery, and the mind 
has become most blinded, that there is the keenest appetite for ridicule, 
and that men betray their own defects by accusing others of them. It 
is precisely those whose character the most nearly resembles the picture 
drawn, who are the readiest to repudiate the likeness; while the pure, 
and the true, and the gentle, “ go to their heart, and knock there,” lest 
haply they may find something “like unto their brother’s fault.” Now, 
we would venture to hint that, skilful as Mr Thackeray is in the use of 
ridicule, he is not quite a master in the art. He lays bare and bran- 
dishes his weapon a little too much; he would sometimes seem as if he 
were fighting with the air, and slaying, not the slain, but what never 
had an existence. Were he to conceal his weapon more, and, after 
having lulled our suspicions and averted our eyes, then aim at us with 
one of his sure and sudden side-thrusts, he would be more likely to 
convince us that we are the men who have done the things of which he 
speaks, and the zest of his scenes would thereby be heightened instead 
of lowered. There is much in his “laughter” which is “ translatable 
into grave and weighty truth,” as Coleridge says of Erasmus; but there 
is much, also, that is strained and unnatural, and, consequently, either 
overleaps or falls short of the mark. 

We have again and again asked ourselves what is the great charm of 
Mr Thackeray’s writings, and we find it to consist in this, that he can 
tell, better than anybody else, what it is that people do, and think, and 
speak about, in the ordinary, and sometimes in the extraordinary, cir- 
cumstances of life. His description, for instance, of the preparations at 
Clavering Park for the arrival of the family—how Captain Glanders 
knew what was in every package, and the French cook fumed because 
there was not a carriage to convey him from the lodge to the house, to 
save his polished boots, and of the principal personages taking posses- 
sion of the family pew, and their appearance and conduct therein; and 
then of the only too easily understood distiller of “ mes larmes,” espe- 
cially of her exploits at the cottage near Tunbridge, teaching a Sunday 
school, that she might be vaunted by good simple Smirke, now turned 
Puseyite, and dating his letters on saints’ days; and to go back to dear 
old Dobbin, the account of his cheerless life in India, and Miss Glorvina 
O’Dowd’s attacks on him; how “she bared her shoulders at him,” and 
“sung at him,” asking him to “ come to the bower,” while he remained 
“in a state of the most odious tranquillity ;” and how, on board ship, he 
began to recover from the instant he heard that Emily was not married, 
and the ship’s surgeon ascribed it to a new draught he had given him; 
and the sort of talk that is to be heard among Indians when they meet 
in England; and how ladies retire to the drawing-room to speak of their 
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children and their complaints; all this—and much more we could give 
with pleasure, had we not already said more thanenough—Mr Thackeray 
touches off with a master-hand, and as if at a heat, frequently adding 
another and another touch, when the portrait seems to us already per- 
fect. Not that there are not passages of higher and deeper interest in 
the author’s works, but there is a volubility and finish about his mere 
descriptions which tell plainly this is his forte. 

We do not think, however, that Mr Thackeray is so happy when he 
makes his characters speak for themselves, nor do they always speak 
like themselves. There is frequently in his dialogue a want of nature, 
and ease, and keeping—a slight stiltiness and bustling air—which re- 
minds us of people enacting a character instead of appearing in their 
own. He sometimes makes noblemen and baronets bully and bluster 
like butchers, and not like coarse men of their own rank; the sudden 
rudeness of the younger Sir Pitt Crawley to his wife’s mother is quite 
inconsistent with his character; and the gentle Amelia doubling her 
fists at Dobbin, when he would persuade her not to admit the vicious 
Becky into her house; making a drudge of him, tapping him with her 
parasol, and making him fetch and carry: how does this accord with 
her former meekness, so well described, her struggles with poverty, why 
she puts away the temptation to marry the curate, her son’s indifference 
in leaving her, and how, when all things seemed against her, “she 
strove to think it right she should be so punished, she was such a mise- 
rable, wicked sinner”—all showing how everything comes together to 
erush the crushed? A character like Amelia’s could never have so 
changed. 

Then how well Mr Thackeray can describe the inimitable ease and 
grace of a perfect lady, such as Mrs Pendennis, and yet how some tried 
to imitate it, while others envied and underrated it; but, when told 
that Smirke had dared to raise his eyes to her, she receives it in a 
flaunting, waiting-maid style, and without the dignity, a proper sense 
of which is no small ingredient in producing grace of manner, and is, 
indeed, the grand test on all occasions rising above the ordinary. Her 
conduct, too, on arriving in town to attend her sick son, flouncing past 
the poor girl Fanny Bolton, and despatching her in so unfeeling a man- 
ner, is a scene especially distasteful to us. No woman such as Mrs 
Pendennis is represented would have so acted towards one who had 
even been proved to be among the most vile and worthless of her sex. 
Not that she was not weak enough to be unjust; for we are told she 
would have burnt down the house if desired by that son, whose genius 
she held to combine the beauties of Shakspere, Byron, and Sir Walter 
Scott; but that is not the direction her weakness would have taken at 
such a time. 

Contradictions such as these abound in Mr Thackeray’s works, but 
we are disposed to attribute them to haste, abundant marks of which 
are to be found in anachronisms, confusion of names, and in such slips 
as making a man like Major Pendennis, frequenting clubs, and visiting 
with marquises and men of fashion, not know what it was to be plucked! 
There are some of the scenes, however, in “* Pendennis” written with 
care, and the dialogue of which forms exceptions to what we have said 
above, such as Laura’s refusal of Pen, his conversations with Warring- 
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ton and with Laura herself, towards the end of the book, all well sus- 
tained throughout. 

To artistic skill in the framing of a story, Mr Thackeray makes not 
the slightest pretensions, and he could also evidently go “on and on 
nowhither” for ever. He calls up before you his men and women as if 
with a magic wand, and, by a touch of the same, they disappear again. 
You feel that many of the pictures are perfect as far as they go, but 
that the outline is too visible. There is a want of depth and shading; 
the eye takes in the whole at once, and is satisfied with seeing. The 
author has never presented to us one of those high characters approach- 
ing the ideal, and that we yet feel to be of like passions with ourselves, 
whose silence expresses even more than their speech, in whose slightest 
shadow there is a substance from the Eternal, who strengthen our be- 
lief in immortality, while they create in us ever more and more a long- 
ing after it, and in whose presence we stand mentally uncovered. With 
such a voice as this, deep and penetrating, Mr Thackeray can speak to 
us from himself, but he cannot make his characters do so; and even his 
own reflections he frequently spoils by an untimely mixture of the bur- 
lesque. He asks us to fancy an old reprobate brought into the middle 
aisle of a church, and made a text of, and turned to a good use for once 
in his life, how surprised he himself would be to find that some good 
thoughts came out of him! but had the author himself given us such a 
scene, he would, very possibly, have made the picture repulsive, or spoilt 
the whole in the finishing touch, as he did in the case of that odious Miss 
Crawley, by saying—* Picture to yourself, oh, fair young reader! a 
worldly, selfish, graceless, thankless, religionless old woman, writhing in 
pain and fear, and without her wig!! Picture her to yourself, and, ere 
you be old, learn to love and pray!” We venture to say that none ever 
learned to love and pray by such an address, whatever they might have 
been by the sight. If nothing worse, it is a specimen of Mr Thackeray’s 
bad taste and want of attention to times and seasons. He often treats 
us to reflections that we marvel how they got there, unless it be to show 
his own low estimate of human nature. On the death of old Pendennis, 
he says—“ Let a man pray that none of his womankind should form a 
just estimate of him. If your wife knew you as you are, neighbour, she 
would not grieve much about being your widow, and would let your 
grave-lamp go out very soon, or, perhaps, not even take the trouble to 
light it.” Now, as old Pendennis is described, he is just the sort of man 
whose character could bear an unusually close scrutiny, so that we have 
here not only a sour and unjust, but also an ill-applied snarl at man- 
kind. 

It seems to us not to be Mr Thackeray’s gift either to generalise or 
to individualise, but to present us with descriptive portraiture. He ar- 
rests us, and pours out his wisdom to us in snatches, but these uncon- 
nected with, and not always naturally arising from, the subject in hand. 
He can describe excellently the little arts of little souls, the weaknesses 
of weak women, our ignorance of our own motives of action, and how 
astonished we shall be when they are one day traced to their source ; 
the correct opinions our dependants form of us; infallibly so, as it ap- 
pears to us, for we have always found them better judges of the conduct 
and even manners of their superiors than these are of each other’s, and 
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have often marvelled at the felicitous language they make use of as the 
vehicle of their opinions ; and then Pen’s exploits with the actress, es- 
pecially his letter to the Major, telling that a love like his was “con- 
tracted once and for ever,” that “at any age she must be the sole object 
of his love ;” his blindness to her glaring defects, his bestowing good 
qualities on her, as men will do where they are scant, and high ones 
where they are medium; and the reasons why Laura loved Pen, the 
influence of outward circumstances in bringing about such things, that 
doctrine so odious to ardent lovers, who swear much about “roaming 
the whole world over,” “no one else having the power,” and so forth. 
In such a vein as this, requiring a quick eye and keen observation, Mr 
Thackeray is sure to excel; but when he gives us his reasons, when he 
favours us with his opinions of mankind in the aggregate and in the ab- 
stract, we find a strange discrepancy, and that, as has often been re- 
marked of a woman’s reasons, the less said about them the better. He 
vilifies men, and makes them his best characters. He lauds women, and 
makes them his worst. Dobbin and Warrington have all the fine 
qualities he ascribes to women—unselfishness, constancy, and long-suffer- 
ing patience ; Becky is the very incarnation of all the bad qualities he 
ascribes to men. How applicable to her might be made the formerly 
noticed address thus, “If your husband knew you as you are, Becky,” 
and all about letting the grave-lamp go out or not lighting it. 

In writing, as in conversation, those whose quick observation is duly 
tempered with the saving fruits of experience will avoid the rash judg- 
ments Mr Thackeray often pronounces, such as when he says, “ Women 
are unselfish, but not men.” We have no wish to take from the merit of 
women in this respect, for it is very great ; but their whole sphere, their 
round of duties, their vocation of endurance, is such as to call forth the 
exercise of this virtue; while, on the other hand, men are endowed 
with a power we often marvel they use so gently; and if it be com- 
mon to see women meekly bending under a power they dream not 
either of questioning or resisting, it is not uncommon to see virtuous 
and single-minded men tyrannised over by selfish women, and daily suf- 
fering from their petty jealousies and caprices. We may classify men 
and women, and even nations, but not after a fashion like this; we 
cannot say, here is a field of wheat, and here of tares, for we know that 
both grow together; and when the great day of reaping shall have 
arrived, there shall be gathered from every corner of the field of the 
finest of the wheat. 

Mr Thackeray’s classification of women, also, is equally distinct and 
sweeping. He divides them all into the wicked and the weak. The 
weak and unselfish (do they always go together?), and the wicked and the 
clever. Of the latter, Becky is the grand specimen—stands, indeed, alone ; 
for Mr Thackeray has lavished all his powers on her, adding one master- 
stroke after another. Of the former, all are but strengthened or diluted 
Amelias. It would seem, in his creed, as if no woman could possess 
beyond the most ordinary intellect, without using it for evil. The cha- 
racter of Laura may be called the single exception to this; but she is 
not superior to many girls we see around us; and there is nothing to 
hinder her from ending in spoiling first her husband, and then her chil- 
dren, which would seem to be Mr Thackeray’s notion of perfection in a 
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woman. If he thinks otherwise, he lacks the will or the power to de- 
pict one. Of power in woman, as shown by adroitness and cunning, he 
knows much; but, of their moral power, elevating, and softening, and 
leavening the dry lump of this world’s cares and duties, he knows no- 
thing. Of a high-souled woman, one who can unite firmness with 
kindness, who has just as much masculine strength of mind as to pre- 
serve a certain independence of feeling, so much needed, even in the 
happiest lot, and to prevent her feminine delicacy from degenerating 
into weakness ; one who can counsel as well as love her husband, wean- 
ing him from weaknesses, and urging him on to needful exertion; one 
of whom a late celebrated statesman, after a union of eight years, could 
write thus: ‘ She gently reclaimed me from dissipation ; she propped 
my weak and irresolute nature; she urged my indolence to all the ex- 
ertions that have been useful or creditable to me; and she was perpe- 
tually at hand to admonish my heedlessness and improvidence. To her 
I owe whatever Iam; to her whatever I shall be. In her solicitude 
for my interest, she never for a moment forgot my feelings or my cha- 
racter. Her feelings were warm and impetuous, but she was placable, 
tender, and constant. Such was she whom I have lost.” Of such a 
one does Mr Thackeray believe in the existence? If Mrs Shandon, she 
whose husband “ruined his family with the utmost sweetness of tem- 
per,” had known that there is something else demanded of a woman 
than to sit silently worshipping her husband, she might never have been 
called on to share his prison, an act of devotion which the noblest 
women have performed, when needful, as often, nay, oftener, than the 
weakest. Had Pen’s mother early taught him both self-respect and 
respect for others, he would sooner have arrived at the state of experi- 
ence in which we leave him, and which many young men, by judicious 
training—for we suspect these things can be more readily accounted for 
than is generally supposed—may be said to attain almost before their 
outset in life. And poor Warrington, too, doubtless also spoiled by a 
tender mother, must jump at once to his sad experience, by a ruinous 
marriage! But men must first be ruined in this way by indulgence, 
and then they indulge themselves by ruining the peace of the poor 
women in return. The dear creatures, gentle, tender, constant, endur- 
ing, indulging, forgiving, must sit at home in unrepining silence, while 
their husbands, brothers, and sons, roam abroad, living in such a whirl 
and mystery of iniquity, that, were it known, not a tear should be shed 
for them, not a grave-lamp lit, nay, their very name extirpated from 
the earth. ‘This, condensed into a few words, and stripped of all flour- 
ish and shading, would seem to be Mr Thackeray’s theory ; a theory to 
which he is far from adhering, but a most comfortable one for women. 
It has been scandalously alleged by others besides Mahometans, that 
there will be no women in heaven; but Mr Thackeray has reversed 
the matter, and made it all women and no men! 

Mr Thackeray’s women, too, all either spoil or neglect their children. 
He propounds no theory on the subject, but it must be admitted that, 
perhaps without intending it, he carries out his own notions of a tender 
mother to its legitimate conclusion. For everybody knows that the 
next best thing a mother can do, after bringing up her children 
well, is to neglect them altogether. Accordingly, we have the little 
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idolised George Osborne turning out a vain, selfish, conceited, rude 
boy ; and the poor neglected Rawdon Crawley, whose mother’s few and 
flaring visits to him in his nursery, and quiet walks with his poor 
father, are so well described, a gentle-spirited amiable youth. 

Women, indeed, are little indebted to Mr Thackeray for his estimate 
of their character, and for the influence, or rather want of influence, he 
assigns them. He praises them and smoothes them over with fine words, 
then takes his pencil in his hand, and, when we look for a likeness, we 
find every feature reversed, save one, and that, originally a beauty, 
exaggerated into a defect. ‘The sex stands in need of no championship 
of ours, for they have already assumed a place in society higher than 
which it were not expedient they should rise; but if there were no 
finer characters among them than those depicted by Mr Thackeray, it 
would be little matter although they were still to sit below the salt, or 
stand behind their husband’s chair. 

It is not alone in his opinions of women that these contradictions 
are found, for there are traces of want of concentration, and har- 
mony, and keeping, in the whole of Mr Thackeray’s works, at least 
wherever he departs from his own province of amusing description. 
Not that this careless air is without its charm, for he scatters his good 
things before us in the most delightfully negligent manner, and often 
in strange by-paths, so that the unwary treader is in danger of passing 
over them. He writes like a very young man, like one who is halting 
between two opinions ; and it is because we wish to incite him to better 
things than he has ever yet given us, and of which we are sure he is 
capable, that we have dwelt so long on these defects. It would be diffi- 
cult to tell, from his own account, what his opinions of mankind are. 
He has evidently a strong tendency to view them with prejudice, be- 
sides having a quick eye for defects and absurdities, which may ac- 
count for many of these contradictions. He depicts good feelings so 
as to make them border on the ridiculous, the weak, or the pernicious, 
in their excess. 

The character of Warrington, the best ever drawn by Mr Thackeray, 
we mean the highest and most attractive, is free from these excesses, 
unless perhaps it may be called an unworthy weakness, some may think 
not altogether an unpardonable one, his lingering after Laura, his yield- 
ing to the temptation of accompanying her abroad, not without fault or 
danger either, even so far as she was concerned, instead of nobly endur- 
ing to the end, and manfully sustaining his sad and wounded spirit 
under the fate which, in a rash and unguarded moment, he had 
chosen for himself. Laura, too, is a fine girl, on the whole; but we 
must see her, or some one like her, expanded into the wider, and more 
trying and responsible sphere of a wife and a mother, before we can 
free Mr Thackeray from the charge we have brought against him. 

There is another class who are little indebted to Mr Thackeray for 
his estimate of their character, and that is the aristocracy. We can 
only say that, if he is read, and admired, and caressed by them, they 
may well arrogate to themselves the fulfilment of one of the most difli- 
cult precepts of Christianity, that of returning good for evil; and it is 
to us, moreover, a sure and signal proof that the cap does not fit. We 
hold that, taking into account their strong temptations to idlenesss and 
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luxury, and selfishness, they have no more of such sins to account for 
than may be found among those in lower rank, and that there are 
among them many who are models of the most exalted virtues, and 
whose nobility is not in name alone. But Mr Thackeray would seem 
to tell us very plainly, that if among those in a more ordinary rank of 
life there are few that are good, in the higher, there are positively none, 
only a few negatively. We do not recollect a single instance to the 
contrary of this, unless it be Lady Rosherville, a good sort of a woman, 
in spite of her small consequential airs, and her open, but on that ac- 
count more innocent, scheming to get Laura married. ‘The division 
is not here into the wicked and the weak, for we have vulgarity added 
to wickedness, as in the cases of Sir Pitt Crawley and the Marquis of 
Steyne, who are brutal besides, and also of such as Lady Kicklebury 
(we beg pardon for so unceremoniously identifying Mr ‘Thackeray with 
Mr Titmarsh). When Mr Thackeray attempts to depict the manners 
and general tone of high society, he makes the most signal failure—a 
failure akin to that which may be seen every day made by those who 
affect the manners, without being able to catch the tone, of good society. 
Looking only on the surface, which presents an inimitable air of ease 
and absence of restraint, they conclude that there are no other ingredi- 
ents necessary for the production of the desired end, which they there- 
fore mistake for the means; hence all sorts of rudeness, and mistakes, 
and offences! Just so Mr Thackeray’s people of rank have an uneasy 
air about them, as if they had to maintain a disputed position, and were 
all parvenus together. All around them is heart-sickening surface 
work, and they have not a thought or a sympathy beyond self; they 
are most of them wicked, and all more or less bustling and vulgar, 
except such meek and unoffending spirits as Lady Jane Crawley, who 
are kept altogether in the back-ground. Mr ‘Thackeray, as we said 
before, can speak about ease and grace ; he can describe a Lady Knights- 
bridge, who asked you how you were with a peculiar charm; who 
could never grow old, and would be handsome at any age; but he 
touches on her lightly, and soon dismisses her, while he revels in the de- 
scription of a Lady Kicklebury, selfish and heartless; a small, great 
woman running after greater; mistaking tailors for gentlemen ; deceiv- 
ing and quarrelling with her family, and frequenting gaming tables. 
Mr Thackeray’s professors of religion are all either hypocrites or Quie- 
tists. In the character of Lady Southdown, we have all the usual sneers 
and devices for turning the thing into ridicule; in that of Mrs Pen- 
dennis, we have a weak amiable woman made not a whit less weak by 
the principle which was said to actuate her life ; and this we cannot but 
regard as a contradiction ; for the true spirit of Christianity must ever be 
an active principle, and, if it does not impart wisdom to the simple and 
strength to the weak, it is worse than nothing. If to sit wrapt in con- 
templation, in a true Madame de Guyon fashion, to love and to pray, 
could make her a saint, as she was called, then Mrs Pendennis was one. 
But we cannot conceive of love as a negative principle ; for, according to 
our creed, there must be more or less of a martyr-spirit to constitute a 
fitness for saintship; and this spirit must sometimes be called forth by 
administering rebukes to those we love. She could leave a Bible in 
Warrington’s apartments where she found none, and impart a charm to 
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his existence after she was gone, in a manner so charmingly described ; 
but she could not train up her child in the way he should go; she could 
not deny herself, where he was concerned ; and, when we praise the one 
and blame the other, we can only say, “ These things ought ye to have 
done, and not to leave the other undone.” It was not until after her 
pure and gentle burthened spirit had suddenly sunk under a load of ma- 
ternal fears and anxieties, which a timely and active exercise of the high- 
est, though hardest to be understood, Christian principle might have 
enabled her to do what human power can do to avert, that her son at 
length became fully conscious that an angel had been ministering to 
him, and he knew it not. It is to the faulty delineation of the character, 
as it seems to us, and to illustrate our assertion that the author’s female 
characters either fail in the hour of action or act in a wrong direction, 
we apply these remarks ; not to the character itself, which has much in 
it that is exceeding lovely in our eyes. 

Mr Thackeray’s powers of satire were never more happily exercised 
than in the character of Blanche Amory, which is excellent throughout, 
and scarcely, we fear, exaggerated, at least only allowably so. In this 
light vein of comic satire, he can scarcely be said to have a superior. 
When he would be more serious, however, he is not so happy ; for he 
sometimes assumes a sort of mock air—half-serious, half-comic—as if he 
were preaching satire and ridicule, covering the whole, moreover, with an 
air of ambiguity, which has given rise to frequent disputes as to whether 
this or that passage be in jest or earnest. Now there must be something 
wrong here; for, throughoui all writing of this description, there must 
run such an evident, though concealed vein of pleasantry or bitterness, 
that a clever child may detect it ; indeed, there is no species of composi- 
tion in which perfect harmony is more demanded. Who ever thought 
of inquiring whether Charles Lamb or Jean Paul, those most exquisite 
of humorists, were in jest or earnest? Did ever any one suppose that 
Charles Lamb was serious when he wrote to his excellent friend, bring- 
ing forward all sorts of arguments to persuade him against committing a 
heinous crime? Or, again, in his incomparable letter to “ Dear B. B.?” 
Who could misunderstand the design of Archbishop Whately’s admirable 
pamphlet, ‘‘ Historical doubts concerning Napoleon Bonaparte.” De 
Foe’s celebrated satire, called “ The shortest way with the Dissenters,” 
which was written with such skill that High Churchmen as well as Dis- 
senters claimed him as their own ; also those of Swift, which are reputed 
to have met with the same reception, may be said to form exceptions to 
the rule we have laid down ; but at that time men’s mindswere so blinded 
by bigotry and intolerance, that they were ready to believe as well as 
to do anything in the way of extravagance and persecution. Were such 
publications to appear in the present day, we venture to say, they would 
give rise to no lenghtened dispute as to their real meaning. 

Much praise has been given to Mr Thackeray for his style of writing, 
as to which it is scarcely possible to say toomuch. He has the most per- 
fect grasp of pure Saxon English ; he is vigorous and clear, and always 
uses the best word for his meaning. He might avoid the use of Cock- 
neyisms, except from the mouths of Cockneys ; and we dislike his slang, 
andallslang. His transposition of the names of the two universities into 
Camford and Oxbridge is very poor; his description of Pen’s life at the 
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latter may afford amusement to many, although the subject is a trite one 
—and Pen himself is what the author calls him, no hero, but not a bad 
young man, going through what hundreds of others have done, who have 
turned out worthy enough characters in the end. 

Under the name of Titmarsh, Mr Thackeray has given us a series of 
Christmas tales ; to which, even as trifles, and pretending to nothing 
more, we cannot accord much praise. Perhaps the best is “‘ Mrs Per- 
kin’s Ball;” but we are quite sure the worst is that of last year, called 
“Rebecca and Rowena, a romance upon romance,” and we often wonder 
that no critic has thought it worth his while to notice such a glaring out- 
rage on good taste and good feeling. We should almost as soon have 
thought of violating the urn, and scattering the ashes of the mighty de- 
parted, as of touching even with a light hand one of the finest efforts of 
his genius, the most gorgeous fiction of modern times. But this Mr Tit- 
marsh has done in a manner sufficient, according to the Eastern phrase, 
to make the illustrious dead “ turn round in his grave.” It is a bad jest, 
filled with worse jests, some of them so shocking, sporting with the awful 
extremities to which garrisons have been reduced in times of siege, that 
we turn away our eyes in silent disgust. We have often heard it brought 
as a serious objection against “ Ivanhoe,” that it should have ended as it 
does ; but we entirely dissent from this. It was meet that poetical 
justice, being a poetical fiction, should go out with the other errors of 
the old school of romance. Scott saw that there was no poetical justice 
in real life, from which it was his great honour and glory to draw, and 
hence the sad ending of many of his fictions. Mr Titmarsh’s last two 
Christmas works have an unhealthy tone about them, and are as un- 
suitable as possible for a season that is meant to combine amusement with 
sound wholesome reflection. In turning over the leaves of the former, 
we have fallen on a passage well fitted to illustrate what we have said of 
the author’s strange mock seriousness. It is of a quite unhealthy and 
Byronish cast ; about gardens being “ dismal and weedy ”—that look 
“fresh and green from a distance ;” bowers that are “cushioned with 
stinging nettles ;” and the “ ricketty huts, and mangy dogs, and ragged 
beggars,” of the city of the Soldan of Turkey, which, seen from the waters 
of the Bosphorus, seemed “a very Paradise of Mahound.” This fine 
flight he concludes thus—“ Life is such. Ah, well-a-day ! it is only hope 
which is real, and reality is a bitterness and a deceit.” We thought we 
had had enough of this “ mewling ” and “ puling,” and that men, even 
of ordinary capacity, had discovered that, if life is such, it is themselves 
have made it so. But is the whole passage perhaps a jest? It is not 
such stuff as jests are made of. 

Much is often said about writing merely to amuse, but we cannot 
well see how this is possible, for some sort of narrative must be carried 
on, and instruction good or bad more or less directly conveyed ; and, if 
we would instruct, we must be careful to provide good instruction. ‘The 
appetite for light reading alone has been so abundantly fed of late years, 
that we trust it is at length nearly satisfied, and that the question, to 
what profit? will begin to be more and more heard. True, we require 
relaxation from the cares and duties of life, but we also, and much more, 
require elevation. It is one thing to laugh at the faults and follies of 
our neighbours, and quite another to correct our own; and all reading, 
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the lightest fiction included, must have a correcting and elevating ten- 
dency, else it were better for the author that it had never been written. 
We would the more insist on this point, because we fear the responsibi- 
lity is not sufficiently felt by authors, and that what will take too often 
fills up the measure of their anxiety. They not unfrequently, too, cry 
you mercy, by saying they have only written to amuse their leisure 
hours, or some such thing. Now the question is, not what were our 
motives in writing, but what and how have we written? And it is in 
this way that authors must be content to be judged. 

We conclude as we began, by expressing our satisfaction at the im- 
proved tone visible throughout Mr Thackeray’s last work. It contains, 
no doubt, all his usual defects as well as excellencies, but the spirit of 
the whole is subdued and mellowed. He would seem to us to have got 
into a sort of transition state, and hence we have here less of the buoy- 
aucy, and raciness, and strange and almost boyish daring and reckless- 
ness, which sometimes astonished, sometimes delighted, and sometimes 
almost startled us, in “ Vanity Fair.” His new garb does not sit so easy 
on him, but it is more human. His growls at mankind are becoming 
somewhat fainter ; and we trust that ere long they will die away in the 
distance. He does not tell us now so plainly that there is scarcely any 
faith to be placed in man; or that “if the best and kindest of us could 
revisit the earth, what a pang of mortification to find how soon our sur- 
vivors are consoled ;” for we believe that the great majority of mankind 
are not only duly appreciated when here, but “the best and kindest” 
of them are longer and more deeply mourned for than they themselves 
would desire, and frequently to the great hurt of the survivors. Nor 
does he tell us that it is “only a question of money and fortune” that 
makes the difference between honesty and dishonesty, and that “if you 
take temptations into account, who is to say that he is better than his 
neighbour?” For we trust things are not come to this. We are least 
of all disposed to deny the great influence of outward circumstances on 
the mind of man, and believe that the purest are often deeply and pain- 
fully sensible of how small a thing it is, as they think, that makes them 
to differ from the wicked. But still they do differ, and the difference 
is world wide. We have less, we say, of such bitter wailings, and we 
hail it as an earnest of good things to come. But we have no recanta- 
tion of the creed; on the contrary, a strong clinging to it still. Mr 
Thackeray would seem at times to have a thorough faith in what is pure 
and noble ; but it would be impossible to deny that the tendency of his 
works is not to elevate man or to inspire him with high aims; there 
are long pages in which he feeds us with nothing but the dreariest moor 
pasture, diversified only with stones and thistles; he takes away the 
props wherein we trusted, and gives us none other; he would sometimes 
seem to believe in nothing but weakness and selfishness, and that every 
man has his price ; and, while we admire the fearless hand with which 
he exposes hypocrisy, and convention, and heartlessness, we are 
saddened and sickened by the painful impression he leaves on us, 
that, on every face and on every heart, there 7s a mask to be torn 
away. ‘There are passages of the rarest beauty and the finest feeling, 
and our hearts expand towards the author ; but we turn the leaf, and 
the revulsion is too much for us. He can describe as if from the heart’s 
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core what it is to go through the furnace of affliction, but we look in 
vain for the purification, for the “sweet uses.” Those contradictions 
would indicate that there is some strange spell on the author which 
causes him so to mingle and sometimes to poison his best gifts ; but we 
think we can discover that, underneath this strange and motley surface, 
there is a heart warm, and true, and tender as a little child’s. Let 
him burst asunder the false bonds that bind him; let him have faith in 
himself and faith in humanity, and he may yet become an improving and 
elevating writer. 

Mr Thackeray, as has been said in a former Number,* has powers of 
perception of a high order, but they deal for the most part with the sur- 
face of things. To his deficiency in the imaginative power, we must at- 
tribute the frecuent want of keeping and harmony we have noticed, as 
well as the loose manner in which his narrative is arranged. He is, 
nevertheless, a great writer and a great artist. He arrests our attention 
and enchains us in a manner that makes us almost pardon him for his 
defects. If, in the drawing of his pictures, there is here a stroke awant- 
ing and there an exaggerated feature, the draperies are so well arranged, 
and the colouring so perfect, that the voice of the mere outward observer 
pronounces them complete. More intense study, and more entire faith, 
might yet go far to obliterate these defects, and then our hopes and our 
prophesyings shall not want their fulfilment. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON. 


MILToNn. 

GALILEO. 

CARDINAL BARBERINI, a mild Churchman. 

Lucas Houstentius, Keeper of the Vatican Library. 
Signore VALDES, a liberal Roman. 

ANGELINA, a young Roman lady. 

Officer of the Inquisition. 





SCENE—Rome. 
Mitton and Signore VALDES. 


“ The poet was with difficulty restrained from testifying against 
popery within the verge of the Vatican.”—Life of Milton. 


VALDES, 
Signoré, hush! remember you’re in Rome, 
Where ev’ry stone has ears, and whispers low 
Each word heretical in that dread conclave, 
Where Terror thrones the despots of the will, 





* No. III. Article, “ Currer Bell.” 





MILTON AT ROME. 


Stern arbiters of thought—spiritual tyrants, 
Wringing from nature vanquish’d on the rack 
Th’ abjuring lie, or forcing on the brow 

Of victor-martyr the ensanguined crown: 
Therefore, unless you bear a life that’s charm’d, 
Keep lock’d within your bosom themes like these, 
Till you return to Britain, where they’re current; 
Then give them forth where ev’ry voice acclaims, 
And ev’ry echo swells the freeman’s shout! 

At Rome, as bids the adage, do like Rome. 


MILTON. 


Complete in heaven’s own panoply, my friend, 

I, dauntless, walk the world, my birthright banner 
Inscribed to freedom, waving in the breeze 

Of ev’ry clime, with human spirit fraught. 

All undismay’d beneath my Leader, God— 

The Truth itself—all falsehood I defy, 

And hold my course through good report and evil. 
Think not I come beneath the cowardly mask 

Of silence, to survey your slavish land, 
Dishonouring thus a Briton’s proudest boast— 
The freedom of opinion. Mine Ill give 

Free as the air I breathe. I'll sympathise 

With ev’ry sentiment by truth imprest, 

In whosesoever bosom it has birth, 

In whatsoever language ’tis divulged. 


VALDES. 


Enough, there is no reas’ning with a Briton, 

For he will have his way, although it leads 

Him thus uncall’d, to tempt destruction’s gulph! 
Now, say, what sight in the Eternal City 

First claims regard: the Church’s sovereign Pontiff ? 
The wide world’s wonder, Peter’s shrine sublime? 
Or vaunted Vatican, with trophied halls, 

Where Genius glories in her gifted sons? 


MILTON. 


Your Antichrist upon his seven-hill’d throne, 
In his prefigured persecuting purple, 

And drunk with blood of saints, would be a sight 
To fill my soul with loathing. I have stood 
Already ‘neath the earth’s unrivalled dome, 
Whose dread sublimity compels the spirit 

To prostrate worship of creation’s God, 

Who vested mortals with the power to rear 
Such wondrous structure, though polluted more 
Than Zion’s was of old, when, from its courts, 
Messiah drove the traffickers, who made 








MILTON AT ROME. 


His Father’s house of prayer a den of thieves. 

The Vatican, like most devoted pilgrim, 

I long to see. But there’s a sight in Rome, 

Above all others, that has charms for me— 

A sight, not on her breast, but in her bowels! 
There is a lonely but illustrious man, 

Expell’d from court, and excommunicate 

By Christless church and priests—a wondrous sage, 
Who, though from day debarr’d, needs not the glare 
Of popish tapers’ glimmer. His great soul 

Dwells ever in the sun’s inherent blaze, 

And, ’neath the gloom of his dark, dreary vault, 
He, Joshua-like, beholds it standing still, 

While all the tuneful and attendant planets 

Circle his throne. The shrine I most desire 

Is Galileo’s dungeon. Lead me there! 


VALDES. 


Signoré, I’ve nor power nor wish to serve you 

In this most mad design: but if ’tis granted, 

One word to strengthen Galileo’s system, 

Instead of one to urge his recantation, 

And you are doom’d! Farewell! His prison-doors, 
And those of mercy, close on you for ever. 


MILTON, 


Then, let them close! Shame to the Briton born 
That would demur to visit, in affliction, 

A martyr for the truth, and, heart to heart, 
Embrace him in his dungeon or his flame. 

And if the sage’s cell must be my tomb, 

A glorious mausoleum it will prove, 

And Britain canonise her martyr’d bard, 

Who dared t’ avouch, in face of tyrant Rome, 
The charter’d freedom of his native land. 

But I would not repay your courtesy 

By placing you in danger. I bring letters 

For your librarian, Lucas Holstenius ; 

I’m now proceeding to the Vatican, 

And hope, through him, to obtain the boon I seek. 


VALDES. 


I scarce may wish for your success, signoré. 
May Heav’n direct your daring soul aright, 
And grant you or deny, as seemeth best ! 


MILTON. 
Amen, good Valdes; tenderly farewell ! 





MILTON AT ROME, 


SCENE—In the Vatican Library. 
Lucas Hotsrenius and Mitton, 

“ At Rome he staid, feasting both eyes and mind, delighted with the 
fine paintings and sculptures, as well as with the conversation of 
several eminent men, particularly Lucas Holstenius, keeper of the 
Vatican Library, who also presented him to Cardinal Barberini.” 
—Life of Milton. 


MILTON. 
Where’er my future pilgrimage may lead, 
Twill never lead me to forget Holstenius, 
And all his kindness to the British stranger. 
How few of young aspirants after knowledge 
Can boast such favour as I’ve here enjoy’d! 
You've oped to me a store more dear to student 
Than Indian mine to miser. Treasured lore, 
The mental wealth of ev’ry age and clime! 
You’ve giv’n my eyes, through rapture’s tears, to gaze 
On canvass glowing with the witching charm 
Of mortal forms ’neath ev’ry passion’s sway ; 
And, chief, where the rapt Raphael gives again, 
Veil’d in humanity, to walk on earth, 
Him who in heav’n is one with Deity. 
You’ve given your glorious gallery to disclose 
Ethereal beings bursting from the quarry, 
Free as the light, exulting in the life 
Of sculpture’s magic—overpowering beauty— 
Promethean fable, seeming very truth!* 
But there’s a portraiture I’ve yet to see— 
One standing not in proper light, like these, 
To our admiring eyes, though most deserving— 
A wondrous mortal, sent by Heav’n to teach 
Mankind to read the solar page aright, 
Whilst all his sun-illumined lore has earn’d 
For him, is but the darkness of a dungeon. 


HOLSTENIUS. 
What! Galileo? 


MILTON. 
Yes—the same, Holstenius. 


HOLSTENIUS. 


Ah, that’s a picture that is overshaded! 
But hush, my friend, if you would die in peace. 





* “The statuesque grace and beauty of some of Milton’s poetical 
creations were probably suggested Py his study of the works of art 
in Florence and Rome.” —Zife of Milton. 
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MILTON AT ROME. 


MILTON. 
I care not how I die, if at my post 
Of duty to my God and fellow-men! 
And never will I leave tyrannic Rome, 
While there’s a ray of hope to guide my steps 
To Galileo’s cell. 

Win me this boon— 
fZive to your courtesy its crowning charm, 
And claim my heartfelt gratitude for ever. 


HOLSTENIUS. 

Were I to move 
In such a cause as this, ’twould danger me, 
And not advance your suit: but follow me, 
And I'll present you to his Eminence, 
The Cardinal Barberini, churchman mild, 
Who, of all men in Rome, has most the power 
To gain the fearful passport you desire. 


MILTON. 
This, good Holstenius—this surpasses all 
The favour you have yet bestow’d on me. 


HOLSTENIUS. 


Come then, brave youth, through secret corridors 
I'll lead you to the presence. 


MILTON. 

Lead on, my guide. I feel my bosom burn 
Exulting in the prospect that a Briton 
May have the power to testify at Rome 
The cause of science, freedom, charity. 


SCENE—A Hall in the Vatican. 


CarpinaL Barperini and Minton conversing as they walk to and fro 


BARBERINI. 
Poor Galileo! He has gazed so long 
Upon the Sun, that Sol, in gazing back, 
Has struck the gazer with coup de soleil, 
And that has fired his brain; and now here comes 
A moonstruck minstrel from the British isles, 
As mad as he; and, therefore, ’tis no wonder 
You wish to come into conjunction with him: 
Like draws to like, and fools to folly run. 





MILTON AT ROME. 


I wish wise Galileo, in his wisdom, 

Had left the sun to move or to stand still, 

As ’tis ordain’d, applying his philosophy 

To subjects less sublime than solar systems; 
And, what is more, I wish the Inquisition 
Had left Sol’s gazer to gaze out his eyes, 
Instead of quenching them in dungeon damps; 
Priest as I am, and Cardinal withal, 

I can’t conceive how Suns in race or rest 
Affect the safety of our church or creed. 

I may not interfere with the decrees 

@f stern Inquisitors, but I can state 

To our most holy court, that there is come 

A raving madman from the bedlam Britain, 
To greet a brother-lunatic in Italy. 

But if your suit at my request is granted, 
And you rush rashly to the sage’s cell, 

Like silly bird who sees her net is spread, 
And then be caught, the blame be all your own. 





MILTON. 

Thanks to your Eminence—the risk be mine. 
Lo it is written, ‘“‘ Is there not a cause ?”— 
This is enough for me—the hazard scorning. 


BARBERINI. 

I shall not fail to urge your suit to-morrow,— 
And, as I find your soul delights in music, 

Come to our hall to-night, an honour’d guest, 

And let earth’s humbler strains regale your ears, 
Before you list the music of the spheres.— 

Mad though you be, there’s something in your face 
And daring spirit, that impels our grace. 


MILTON. 

Valé, Beneficent! Your favour’d guest, 
Will gladly listen, in its own bright clime, 

To music’s spell, that holds his soul enthrall’d. 





SCENE—The fields overlooking Rome. 


“ At this time, a little incident of romance occurred. He had lain 
down to repose during the heat of the day in the fields, A young 
lady of high rank was passing. She was greatly struck with the 
appearance of the slumberer, who seemed to her eye as one of the 
inhabitants of heaven, and she composed a few extempore verses 
on the occasion.” —Life of Milton. 


MILTON (alone). 
Satiate with all the splendour man has given 








MILTON AT ROME. 


To the Eternal City, glad I seek 
Relief again among the works of God. 
O, not to exile from the glowing East, 
Bright with eternal spring, more welcome comes 
His less luxuriant home: nor does the child, 
Tired of its loveliest toys, more fondly fall 
Back on its mother’s breast, than I on Nature’s. 
[Lies down. 

Seen through these myrtle boughs so darkly green, 
O, how delicious swells the blue abyss 
Of those Italian skies. 

Enchanting land ! 
When in my purposed song I would restore 
Lost Paradise, I will remember thee, 
In all thy mirror’d beauty, and transfer 
Thy hues to grace the yet unblighted bowers. 
Would that the crowning boon of life were given 
To modern Romans, glorious as the sky 
O’er their most favour’d clime—Freedom of soul ! 
Without whose bliss, fair Nature’s fairest form 
Wants the consenting spirit for her charms. 
The hour is on the wing—the véngeance- hour 
With fury fraught for the deceiving spirit 
Of papal Rome—that hour in Patmos seen 
In lightning’s glory, the strong Angel shouting, 
Bab’lon the Great is fallen! fallen! 
The Myst’ry of Iniquity foretold 
Will stand reveal’d: the Mother of all harlots, 
The Man of Sin, with all his hellish frauds, 
The brightness of God’s Presence will consume ;— 
Messiah reigning, and His empire free. 
O’erpower’d with gazing on Rome’s dazzling scenes 
And noon’s excessive heat, here to repair 
My wasted powers against the banquet hall 
Of Barberini, I will steal an hour 
Within these shades for slumber. Never bard 
Was curtained more divinely for his dream. 


[Mitton sleeps. ANGELINA approaches, reading. 
On seeing the slumbering poet, she stands arrested 
in admiration, and softly sings : 


Thou art not of mortal birth ! 
Born in some enchanted bower, 
Shaming all the flowers of earth, 
Thou its sweetest, fairest flower: 
I may never see thee more, 
To thy haunted region flying, 
But thy beauty will come o’er 
All my dreams till I am dying. [ Exit. 





MILTON AT ROME. 





MILTON (awaking from sleep). 
The very air of this bright clime seems fraught 
With heavenly music and angelic forms! 
O, could I waking realise the dream 
That seem’d to hover o’er my favor’d slumbers! 
But we for this must wait till Heav’n reveals 
F’en brighter forms and more angelic strains. 





SCENE—Hall in the Palace of CarpinaL Barserini. 
An Assembly of Italian Nobility. 
“ Cardinal Barberini gave an entertainment of music, and waiting for 


Milton at the door, led him in by the hand, and presented him to 
the assembly.” —Life of Milton. 


CarpinaL Barserint leading in Mixton, 


BARBERINI. 

Most honour’d guests,—’Tis known in early times, 
When first our pious Gregory beheld 

Natives of Albion, slaves, for sale at Rome, 
Even in their chains and pagan degradation, 
He then pronounced the fair-haired race angelic. 
I bring you one of their descendants (free 
*Mong the freest by their own brave swords), 
Deep in philosophy, and rich in lore; 

And what in our assembly makes our guest 
Most meet to grace our testival, the muse 

Has consecrated him a chief in song. 

And now look on him, ladies; your bright eyes 
Shall be his jury, and I fearless ask 

Approving verdict from impartial lips; 

Look on our youthful stranger-guest, and say, 
If Albion’s sons are not angelic still ? 
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The Ladies exclaam— 
Yes, yes, and thus we verify our voice! 
[ Garlands are thrown at Miuton’s feet, who 
gathers them up. 
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MILTON. 

Illustrious Dames, and lovely as illustrious— 
Your eyes for ever the acknowledged stars 
Of Beauty’s heaven—Love in every clime 
Confesses that his brightest court is held 

For ever, O Italia! in thee. 

But how may I requite the votive shower 
Of fragrant loveliness, that thus has fallen 





MILTON AT ROME. 


From your resplendent galaxy on one 

So undeserving ! yet, believe a bard, 

From its inspiring influence, will flow 

A tuneful tide of ever grateful song. 

Health to the noble host, whose sire of yore 

The laureate wreath of classic Florence wore; 

And whose descendant, worthy of the name, 

For courteous deeds, and genius, shares his fame. 
Health to the land where Beauty reigns supreme, 
Where all the men are bards, and love is all the theme! 


BARBERINI. 

Well has our guest repaid the honours shower’d.— 
Before proceeding to the banquet hall, 

What improvisatrice among the fair 

Will grace the stranger with unstudied lay? 


[ Anaeuina is led forward, timid and blushing, by 
her companions. 


ANGELINA. 
A Roman lady whisper’d she had seen, 
At noon, while wand’ring ’mong the fields near Rome, 
A fair-hair’d youthful foreigner asleep 
Beneath a myrtle shade, like angel visitant, 
And thus in simple verse I strive to weave 
Th’ expression of surprise disclosed to me. 


Thou art not of mortal birth! 

Born in some enchanted bower, 
Shaming all the flowers of earth, 

Thou its sweetest, fairest flower: 
I may never see thee more, 

To thy haunted region flying, 
But thy beauty will come o’er 

All my dreams till I am dying. 


BARBERINI. 
Now, minstrel Milton, for a fair reply. 


MILTON. 

As the Patriarch, in his dream, 
Saw angelic forms descending, 

O’er the poet’s sleep there came 
Vision of an angel bending; 
He, again to Britain wending, 

There to wake a song of Eden, 
Memory of that vision blending 

Will pourtray an Eve unfading. 





MILTON AT ROME. 


BARBERINI. 


Bravo! And now, sweet Angelina, lend 

Your arm, like sister, to a minstrel brother, 

And wedded thus, like melody and song, 

Lead him a captive to the banquet hall. [ Exeunt, 





SCENE—Cell in the Inquisition. 


GautLEo alone.—Enter Mitton, attended by an Officer of the 
Inquisition. 


MILTON. 
Hail, Galileo! great in thy distress ! 


GALILEO. 


What ignis fatuus glare has lured thy steps, 
Unhappy stranger, to this fatal place ? 


MILTON. 


By no false light my steps have been allured. 
The Sun of Science, sage sublime, that shines 
Bright as its prototype in lofty skies, 

And quenchless as its beams, has led me on, 
Exulting, to the shrine I most desired ; 

That sun which bigot ignorance maligns, 

And vainly hopes in dungeons to obscure, 

Will never wane, while shining in truth’s sky.— 
Though now in thee it struggles with eclipse, 

It will break out again in future times, 

And like the radiance of the righteous man, 
Shine more and more unto the perfect day. 

Be stedfast like the sun, and shed like him 

An everlasting lustre o’er the world. 

And if permitted, in my purposed song, 

To vindicate the ways of God to man, 

Thee [’ll inwreathe with my aspiring verse, 
And glorying “ spread thy name o’er lands and seas, 
Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle warms,” 
Till sage and bard like kindred planéts blaze. 


GALILEO. 


My blessing on thee, brave, benignant stranger ! 
Thy tuneful voice has cheer’d my sunless cell, 
As the sweet nightingale enchants the dark. 

If aught were wanting to confirm my vow, 
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MILTON AT ROME. 


Made at the shrine of science, ’tis the thought 
That I shall find a place in British song, 
Responding ever to the voice of Freedom. 


MILTON. 


Permit me, reverend father, to enshrine 
This happy interview, and bear away 

A grateful token of the sacred hour. 
Deign, Galileo, to inform the mind 

Of youthful bard, aspiring after knowledge, 
In all the realms of matter and of spirit, 
Eager to listen how the embryo thought 
Of some sublime discovery born in heaven, 
To cast increasing light on darkling man, 
In Time’s successive centuries—first dawns 
Upon the destined and recipient mind, 

To blaze in bright reflection o’er the earth. 
Reveal, I pray, how first you greatly dared 
T’ arrest the rising and the setting sun 

In his diurnal course, and fix his orb 
Immoveable for ever in the sky. 


GALILEO. 


Learn, youthful minstrel, learn the simple chain 

Of reasoning that first allured me on, 

Till it o’erthrew the old erroneous system.— 

Twas by a clue analogous I traced 

My daring flight along the boundless skies. 

The regal splendour of the orb of day 

Proclaim’d him monarch of the heav’nly host, 

I ask’d if he, the regent of the sky, 

Exceeding earth in greatness as in glory, 

Would leave his dazzling throne, and through the 
bounds 

Of his resplendent realms pursue for ever 

One of his lesser subject- planets, earth, 

And leave the other five, deserted, drear, 

To catch, as best they might, his wand’ring light ? 

Was it not more in harmony with reason, 

That he, enthroned in his unmoving state, 

Should sit receiving pleased the tuneful homage 

Of all his vassal-stars, who, from his smile, 

For ever changeless, cheering, all derived 

That charm which garlanded their orbs revolving 

With all their blushing fruits and fragrant flowers ?— 

Or in their clouds receive the bright impress 

Of heavenly love, the covenanting bow? 

Then was my soul intent to find the laws 

According confirmation that the sun—— 





MILTON AT ROME. 


OFFICER. 
Hold! My instructions force me to forbid 
Further discourse on subjects such as these. 
The time allotted for the interview 
Has now expired. The stranger must withdraw. 


MILTON. 

Farewell, great Galileo, we may meet 

No more on earth, to talk on subjects high; 

But we shall meet where Science will unfold 

Her wonders, not as in this lower sphere, 

Through envious clouds, and darkly through a glass, 
But in high noon of Heaven, and where the sun 


OFFICER. 

No more! Begone! and thank my clemency. 
Were Cardinal Barberini not your friend, 

I must have dragg’d you to our holy court, 

To answer for abetting heresy; 

Abusing thus the indulgence of the Church. 


MILTON. 
O, tell it not in Gath! Again, farewell. 
[GatmEo and Mitton embrace, and part. Exeunt. 





SCENE—Murxtov’s lodgings in Rome. 


Mi ton alone, 


“ He intended to have staid longer abroad ; but hearing of the differ- 
ences between the King and Parliament, he thought proper to 
hasten home.” —Life of Milton. 


MILTON. 
Once more the lightning glance from her dark eyes, 
One melting word from her most loving lips, 
And Angelina holds my heart in thrall. 
Pause, then, my soul, ere reason is usurp’d 
By love irrevocable—— 


My service to my country’s all to do, 
And how may it be done, if I’m enslaved 
By foreign charms; yet she might prove——but no— 








MILTON. AT ROME. 


How would the stormy strife of boisterous Britain 
Accord with maid of soft Italian clime ? 

Most selfish ’twere to take such tender flower 
From mild congenial soil, transplanting it. 

To a bleak land of fierce contending men, 
Struggling for freedom’s glorious consummation : 
And soon, perhaps, to hear her echoes ring 
With cannon’s stern reverberating roar. 

Yet how to tear my soul from sweet subjection, 
O! this alone of earth-born trials unmans me; 
Love and the patriot in my breast at strife 
Contending for supremacy——-__ 


Heav’n aid me to decide, that I may ne’er 
Bring self-reproach, or prove my country’s shame. 


[Servant enters with letters from England. 


MILTON (alone reading). 


Now is the conflict o’er, and I am free! 

The beacon of revolt ’gainst tyrant’s sway 
Blazes on Albion’s hills, and every heart 

That beats with freedom’s blood is boiling o’er. 
No passion now but patriot’s must be own’d.— 
The hour is come ; no moment must be lost, 
For every Briton speeding to the field, 

And every freeman girding on his sword, 

For every voice with eloquence attuned, 

To roll its thrilling thunder o’er the land, 

Till tyrants tremble, and the oppress’d are free ! 
One farewell sigh, and every loving wish 

For thee, sweet Angelina. We must part. 
May Heav’n bestow a more deserving lover, 

A life as tranquil as thy placid skies, 

And sometimes dreams of the ecstatic hour. 
Thus, bleeding at the heart, I rend the spell; 
My country calls; my lady-love, farewell ! 

Vl bear thine image with me o’er the sea, 
And in each storm of life, thou still to me 
Shalt prove the radiant angel-visit given, 

And hope shall meet thee in the bowers of heav'n. 
Here, danger lurks in ev’ry lingering hour ; 
While glory waves me to my native shore! 
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THE 
ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY’S EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


Taere are few occurrences which more forcibly suggest to us the in- 
creasing rapidity with which the seasons glide past, as we ourselves" 
grow older, than the annual opening of the Exhibition of the Scottish 
Academy. It is a very marked event in the circle of an Edinburgh 
year and looked forward to with eagerness alike by grave and gay. 
And now here it is once more, looking at the first glance as like as pos- 
sible to all its many predecessors. Here are the large portraits and the 
large landscapes, and the small landscapes and portraits, and the scenes 
from Shakspere and those from the Scott novels all hanging in the same 
places as their representatives of last year. Here are the same groups of 
idle loungers—the same knots of orthodox critics, puffing the few artists 
who are the favourites of some ruling clique in our provincial society, 
and whom to criticise unfavourably is an offence worthy of ostracism. 
Here are the pert antagonists of the powers that be, bent on pulling 
down the ancient dynasties, full of Ruskinism and modern high art. 
And here are the usual mob who make a virtue of their ignorance, pro- 
fess to be “no judges,” but “to know what pleases their own taste,” 
and go devotedly round the rooms, catalogue in hand, and examine 
everything in its turn, from those marvellous productions of ingenuity 
which adorn the highest part of the wall and resemble nothing in the 
earth or beneath it, to the chef d@uvre of a Turner or an Etty. 

Such is the first aspect of these rooms; but, on more earnest exami- 
nation, do we find things really in this stationary position? or is there 
some trustworthy evidence of a genuine progress in art? Are the 
Scottish artists and are the Scottish people attaining anything like a 
higher and more consistent and intelligent knowledge of it? or are we 
really destined, as the scoffers say, never to be an artistic people at all? 
and are all our academies, exhibitions, and art-unions, only the means 
of annually distributing among the middle classes, a few hundreds of 
crude landscapes and would-be historical pictures, and encouraging 
some dozen persons to betake themselves to painting, whose natural 
position is at the desk or behind the counter? Short as our inspection 
of this year’s Exhibition has necessarily been, we hope to be able to 
answer these questions much more hopefully than we could have done 
any former season. Neither our space nor our inclination permit of our 
running over, newspaper fashion, the whole or nearly the whole of the 
works of art contained in these rooms, but we shall try to generalise 
some of the more remarkable excellencies or glaring faults which we 
have found; and if our artist friends, who may chance to read these 
pages, should sometimes find the draught bitter, we trust it will also 
prove itself wholesome ; and if our judgment be now and then at fault, 
we know that they will excuse its errors in respect of the fairness of our 
intention. 

There is one feature more than usually prominent in this Exhibition ; 
it is the great number of exotic works of a high class which stud the 
walls at something like regular intervals. We highly approve of this 
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custom. It serves to tutor the eye of the uninstructed public, gives 
them a higher standard, and keeps the native artists up to the mark, 
while to the more cultivated observer these pictures furnish a sort of 
key-note by which they are assisted in estimating and enjoying the sur- 
rounding objects. 

Few pictures are more worthy of study than Landseer’s “ Sanctuary,” 
which greets the eye brilliantly but not obtrusively on first entering the 
north room. From apparently scanty materials, consisting merely of a 
simple piece of natural scenery and of animal life, there is here pro- 
duced not only exquisite physical beauty, but deep and refined senti- 
ment. There is wonderful truth in the clearness of that evening sky 
reflected in the lake, and in the delicate purple of the mountain range 
beyond, with its double outline, such as none who have not dwelt among 
and loved such solitudes can fully appreciate. The worn-out stag, with 
his heavy eye, hanging tongue, and dripping coat, just arrived from the 
opposite shore, for we see his track on the glassy waters, the long reeds 
so true to nature, and the wild ducks, roused from their feeding place, 
and gradually forming into their usual long line as they fly across the 
loch (leisurely, for it is not by man they are disturbed), all combine with 
the landscape in producing an overpowering sentiment of the pathetic. 
It is that peculiar melancholy which seems to have a natural connection 
with calm and brilliant aspects of nature; as we sometimes feel, when 
all is not right within, more overcome by the influence of a brilliant 
noon, or a calm golden sunset, than if the sky were blackened with 
storms, or even if nature wore that sombre grey which we naturally 
associate with sadness. Let nobody talk of Landseer as a mere animal 
painter ;—had he never produced a single work but this, and his “ Ran- 
dom Shot,” lately shown in Edinburgh, he would have proved himself 
a poet. There is more genuine poetry in these two pictures than in 
nine-tenths of those which pourtray the life and passions of our own 
species. 

We wish that our landscape painters would study this quality, which 
we venture to call unity of sentiment. On contemplating a particular 
scene, whether it be in actual nature, or the product of composition, the 
painter ought invariably to put this question to his imagination— W hat 
is the prevailing character of this; what sentiment is it most calculated 
to raise in the mind of the beholder? Is it the bright and riant, the 
gorgeous, the sublime, the calm and stately, terrible and gloomy, or the 
subdued and pensive, of which it is more peculiarly suggestive ? Let 
that be decided, and let the weather, the time of day, and season of the 
year, and all the phenomena of the atmosphere and of the light be regu- 
lated accordingly. ‘lo true genius these will be suggested almost in- 
tuitively, but the idea seems never to enter the minds of the great ma- 
jority of our second class painters, though the rule is so simple and ob- 
vious that we almost feel ashamed to lay it down, so nearly does it ap- 
proach to a truism. 

We forbear the discussion of the great picture by Turner in the north 
room, “The Wreck of the Minotaur,” and only allude to it as a most 
striking example of this unity. Every line and every tint of colour in 
it is replete with the horror and despair which are its theme. The 
other in the large room is a noble picture, full of rich, heavy, and yet 
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far stretching atmosphere, and beautiful as a composition both of form. 
and colour. It is much less true to nature, however, than his later 
works, and much less original, bearing evidence in its forms and in the - 
disposition of the light, of a recent escape from the trammels of Claude 
and the other masters of the old school. Nor are we sure that it fulfils 
the requisite we are now considering; we doubt much if that rich deep 
green is an appropriate tone of colour for “the opening of the vintage.” 
Of this, however, we. speak with diffidence, for a work of Turner’s is 
not to be criticised after so rapid an examination as ours has been. 

Our old friend Mr M‘Culloch has made a decided step in advance. 
He has gained in imagination, unity of purpose, and, above all, in the 
courage to imitate the deeper and richer hues of nature. His large 
picture (No. 91), called ‘“ Lowland River,” is a great work. It has all 
his exquisite lightness and grace of touch, accuracy of detail in foliage, 
rocks, and water, with far more boldness and force. His *‘ Peat Moss” 
(No. 231) and his ‘ Sunset” (172) are also admirable. In the latter, 
and in the large picture, the “ showery effect” with which he used to 
be so fond of chilling us, would have been fearfully out of place, and 
accordingly we are spared it. Some years ago, however, it would in- 
fallibly have been introduced into some quiet corner of the canvass. 

We had looked upon Mr Arthur Perigal as a hopeless mannerist. 
He annually produced some five or six landscapes, generally representing 
Highland scenery, correctly enough drawn, with good composition, and 
in due harmony of tone; disagreeably muddy in colour, however, and of 
a somewhat greasy surface. Their faults were not glaring or offensive, 
and they, doubtless, were correct representations of the places whose 
names they bore. ‘They were, however, always more or less meaningless; 
they conveyed no sentiment, more than is unavoidably connected with 
certain forms of mountains, and arrangements of rock and water. If 
the scene was naturally grand, no attempt was made to bring its gran- 
deur to bear successfully upon the mind; the most commonplace atmos- 
phere and light were studiously chosen. From a morbid fear, appa- 
rently, of representing the exceptional and monstrous in nature, he sel- 
dom ventured beyond her merely negative aspects. We are delighted, 
however, to see this most meritorious and industrious artist making this 
season some attempts to get out of bondage. His windy picture (66) 
has life and meaning in it; and his “ Sunset” (245) is really a beauti- 
ful little landscape—season, hour, and weather, all such as to give the 
peculiar charms of the scene their full influence. Let him go on upon 
this path; let him paint bright sunshine, storm, and darkness, the clear 
light and breezy freshness of morning, and the ‘“ gorgeous gloom of 
evening,” even at the risk, in the beginning of his new course, of 
falling into extravagance, and he may yet affect the imaginations and 
feelings, as well as the eyes, of those who look at his works. 

‘There are some whose pictures have no meaning at all, at least mean- 
ing is excluded from them as much as possible. There are others whose 
works are not meaningless, but who harp perpetually on the same 
string. Gallantry forbids our animadverting strongly upon artists of 
the fair sex, but the truth must be spoken. Miss Stoddart’s landscapes 
are full of sweet and tender- feeling, the scenes which she selects are 
tolerably well fitted to call it forth; but her greatest admirers must ad- 
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mit that he who has seen one of her works has seen all. Let her take 
a lesson from nature, who, every hour we live, and every step we take, 
- changes the scene for our instruction and delight; and let her recollect 
that all skies are not of a faint silver grey with feeble attempts at sun- 
shine, and all trees are not birches or small-leaved elms. Mr Ruskin, 
somewhere in his book, asks, “ What should we think of the poet who 
should keep for ever repeating to us the same thought in different 
words?” But what say we to his insisting not only that the thought 
should be reiterated, but that the language itself should also be iden- 
tical ? 

The landscapes of Mr D. O. Hill are as usual, clever and full of feel- 
ing, but hasty and careless to a culpable extent, and deformed by the 
predominance of a certain chalky white, both in its unmixed state, and, 
it seems to us, combined in some strange manner, peculiar to himself, 
with all his other colours. His best picture this season is No. 42, ‘* The 
Haunted Keep.” With all its faults, it is an excellent example of what 
we have called unity of sentiment. 

Exactly the converse of Mr Hill’s are the works of the celebrated 
Clarkson Stanfield, of which we have two in this collection, “ The Bass 
Rock,” and “ Ailsa Crag.” Nothing can exceed the accuracy of form 
and cleanness of handling of these waves, and the structure of the rock 
is admirably correct. Stanfield is a most minute observer of nature, 
and possesses a manual dexterity which is marvellous; still, these pic- 
tures have little meaning, at least they are singularly unimpressive. 

But it is time to leave the School of Landscape and approach the 
painters of man, whether in the form of story or of individual portrait. 
The grand general principle of both is, as it seems to us, to convey the 
character and mind of the persons represented, through their bodily fea- 
tures. In the case of portrait, this is confined to the expression of their 
general character; in historical painting, the general character must be 
there, but there must be added the peculiar passion or mood of mind, as 
well as action, which is implied in the particular circumstances in which 
they are placed. ‘This assumes of course that the form is correct—true 
in the one case to the individual lineaments, and in the other to the class 
to which the fictitious being belongs. And still more, it assumes that 
in both cases the idea of general humanity is thoroughly sustained, 
and shines through the individual peculiarities. Where the latter is not 
the case, caricature, not painting, is the result. 

The most ambitious effort in these rooms is undoubtedly “‘ The Holy 
Family” of Mr Deveria, a most meritorious foreign artist, Italian we 
believe by race and French by education, who has taken up his abode 
among us. ‘This picture has all the perfection of drawing, grouping, 
and colouring of the French school, while in conception it is much more 
elevated. ‘The action of the child playing gently with the face of the 
Madona turned up to it with womanly sweetness, is very beautiful, 
and so far as we know, original, while all the figures are perfectly con- 
sentaneous in their action and feeling. ‘The subject being one sugges- 
tive of perfect and typical humanity, not of individual or national pecu- 
liarity, the physical development, as well as the feelings and character 
displayed, is that of man in the abstract, yet not so divested of indivi- 
duality as to become feeble or negative. This belongs to the class of 
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subjects in which it is allowable to carry generalisation the farthest. 
We all know that the beings represented were, historically, of the Jewish 
race, and had probably in point of fact the Jewish features ; but it is in 
their relation to mankind in general that they have a hold on our sym- 
pathy and veneration, and as human beings, apart from race or climate, 
must they be painted. 

We are sorry to see that an artist, possessed of so many excellencies 
in other respects, as Mr R. S. Landes, should fall into the error of in- 
sisting upon all his Scripture personages being of unmistakeable Hebrew 
blood. They should be placed before us on canvass as they exist in our 
minds and in those of the whole Christian world—as grand, almost 
mythical characters, and not by slavish portraits of any handsome Lon- 
don member of the scattered tribes of Israel who can be induced to act 
as a painter’s model. 

As an instance of undoubted progress, we cannot avoid alluding to 
Mr J. E. Lauder. His large picture called “ One Too Many” is admi- 
rable both in form and colour—the best, indeed, of his works which we 
have seen. His figures are more graceful than formerly without losing 
in force, and his colours much more pure as well as more true to nature. 
His works, too, almost always tell their story at a glance. The latter 
merit is very conspicuous in the scene from “ Cymbeline” (No. 184). 
He is also much less of a mannerist than he was at an earlier period of 
his career. 

We confess to being somewhat disappointed with Wilkie’s celebrated 
“Blind Man’s Buff,” which has been permitted to grace these walls. 
We were well acquainted with its exquisite humour, by means of the 
well-known engraving, and looked upon it as probably the most suc- 
cessful piece of kindly comedy ever wrought out upon canvass. The 
source of our disappointment we believe to be the want of harmony be- 
tween the general tone of colour in the picture and its prevailing senti- 
ment of mirth. The tints are unusually sombre and gloomy even for 
Wilkie, who was at no time a brilliant colourist. Into its wonderful 
details we are greatly tempted to wander, but to do it justice would 
occupy an entire article. We only advert to it as illustrative (with the 
exception of the single defect of colour just noticed) of what we have 
stated to be the main requisite in this class of art. Every countenance 
and every figure is replete with character and meaning. All is consen- 
taneous without a discordant note. Here is no abstract humanity. It 
would be altogether out of place. ‘Thoroughly human it is, but is hu- 
manity displaying itself through the peculiar features, bodily and men- 
tal, of the Scottish peasant. We cannot too much lament that Wilkie 
ever left this his natural walk of art, and allowed himself to be seduced 
into the painting of fine ladies and gentlemen. 

We could gladly spend half a dozen pages in discoursing of, as we 
would pass as many hours in contemplating, the works of that truly na- 
tional artist, George Harvey. He affords the best illustration with 
which we are acquainted, of the principle, that strong national and in- 
dividual character may be painted, oa canvass as well as in fiction, 
without detracting one iota from the genuine humanity of the subjects. 
It is indeed only in the walk of art to which the “ Holy Family” above 
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mentioned belongs, we mean that addressed to those religious emotions 
common to all, or where the attempt is made expressly to embody mere 
abstractions, as in the larger works of Etty, that complete generalisa- 
tion is required. Only think of a group of thoroughly generalised and 
idealised human figures playing a curling match! Yet Harvey’s well- 
known picture of ‘‘ The Curlers” is thoroughly human, and as thorough- 
ly is it Sceottish—as much so as Edie Ochiltree and Saunders and 
Maggy Mucklebackit are throughout both national and human. Mr 
Harvey’s ‘ Wise and Foolish Builders” is an admirable example of his 
peculiar art. The children would be children all the world over, full 
of childish innocence and enterprise. At the same time they are evi- 
dently Scottish bairns, playing on a Scottish sea-beach. We could 
have wished a few of them to be a little prettier; and their colours, 
though harmonising admirably with the rest of the picture, are deficient 
in freshness and purity. 

Mr Harvey’s name is an occasion for passing over to the Portraits 
contained in this Exhibition. Here is almost the only portrait by that 
artist which we have seen; and it is indeed a subject worthy to tempt 
him from the pleasanter walks of fancy. We have seen several por- 
traits of Professor Wilson. Some were wild caricatures; others took 
all the vigour out of him from the fear of running into caricature. 
Harvey, we think, has painted the grand old lion-like man as he is. 
The attitude is easy, unaffected, and most characteristic. ‘The portrait 
not only conveys at once the idea of his features and form; but, what 
is much more important, it tells at once what kind of man he is. You 
not only have the poet, but you have the man of warm and manly sym- 
pathies, and the man of physical energy and sanguine temperament. 
As an instance of correctness of form devoid of characterisation, we 
cannot do better than notice the other principal portrait in the large 
room, that of the Lord Justice-General, by the respected President of 
the Scottish Academy. ‘Though doubtless the features of our vene- 
rable Chief-Justice are correctly given, and the picture is, like all the 
works of Sir J. W. Gordon, in perfect harmony and good taste, surely 
these traits do not in the least indicate that mixture of the sagacious 
lawyer with the fine old benevolent yet choleric country gentleman, 
which appears in every look and movement of the original. The por- 
traits of Mr Graham Gilbert of Glasgow, of which there are several, 
are also good instances of the same defect. Nothing, however, can ex- 
ceed the beauty of colour and texture which these works display. 

We cannot take leave of the details of the Exhibition without calling 
the attention of our readers to Mr Noel Paton’s little romances with 
their exquisite finish and fertile fancy. And as an instance of progress 
of which the Scottish Academy may well be proud, it is impossible to 
omit the name of Mr John Faed. His “ Cruel Sister” is, notwithstand- 
ing its disagreeably smooth and fine surface, making it seem as if the 
figures were seen through some medium more transparent than the 
atmosphere itself, an exceedingly clever picture, full both of beauty of 
form and of admirable expression. We must also recommend the study 
of the works of Mr James Drummond, a rising artist of great merit. His 
best picture here is his “‘ Good Knight.” The scene from the traditionary 
history of Robert Bruce is extravagant and perhaps impossible; but it 
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has at least the merit of conveying the impression of most vehement 
action, We do not know that we ever saw the struggle of a combat 
more vividly pourtrayed. 

Among the Water Colours and Miniatures we must notice the very 
clever miniatures of Mrs W. Dewar, a young lady of great merit, des- 
tined, if she persevere, to attain a very high place as a miniature and 
water-colour portrait painter, though we regret to observe that she ex- 
hibits none of the latter class of works this season. 

Mr Houston has fewer water-colour landscapes than formerly; but 
such as he has are subjected to a severe test by the immediate proxi- 
mity of the works of Mr Leitch—and they stand it well. 

Que more remark and we have done with individual criticism. 
Everybody has seen and admired the wonderfully finished and bril- 
liantly coloured portrait of “ Her Majesty” by Mr ‘Thorburn. Why 
docs an artist of so growing and well-deserved a reputation, risk it by 
technical blunders? ‘The figure in this picture, beautiful as it is, con- 
veys irresistibly the impression of being a colossal statue, at the very least 
some twelve feet in height. This is owing to the position of the horizon 
line in relation to the figure. The figure stands, it must be presumed, 
at the usual or natural distance from the eye of the spectator, which 
eye must be on something like a level with the countenance, and it 
stands on an apparently level piece of ground. Beyond is what is intend- 
ed to represent a stretch of level country. In these circumstances the 
horizon line must naturally fall to be somewhere about the level of the 
head of the figure, or rather above it, but our artist, seduced by the 
desire of painting the face and bust against a brilliant blue sky, 
draws the line of distant hills somewhere below the waist! And the 
result is the very ridiculous one we have stated. If it is necessary 
to Mr Thorburn’s comfort always to project his flesh tints against the 
heavens, he may easily reconcile the arrangement with possibility, by 
placing his figures on a lofty balcony or some other eminence, with a 
distant and bird’s-eye view of the landscape beyond. 

What then shall we say in regard to the condition and progress of 
painting in Scotland, in so far as the contents of these rooms is an indi- 
cation of it? We have seen that there is a considerable amount of in- 
dividual progress on the part of several of our leading artists, and that it 
is, for the most part, progress of the best kind, not in mere manual dex- 
terity, but in conception and expression. We may add, that there are 
promising beginners also whom our limits prevent us from noticing ; 
and there can be no doubt in the mind of any impartial visiter, that the 
amount of absolute trash is considerably less than it has ever been be- 
fore, though the extent of wall which is covered is nearly the same. 
These facts surely augur well for us, and afford something like evi- 
dence that the means taken for the diffusion of taste for painting and of 
works of art themselves among the mass of the people, if not always 
put in force in the most judicious manner, are working slowly and 
surely in the right direction. We are thoroughly opposed to all arti- 
ficial bolstering up of the interests of any class or of any product of 
human thought or industry, however desirable the result may be. Let 
encouragement be given from the healthy and natural source, the de- 
mand for the article because the community wish to possess it, not be- 
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cause individuals believe, however justly, that it would be an advance 
in civilisation were there more of it. In so far as art-unions are the 
genuine result of the wish on the part of the middle classes to possess works 
of art by means of combination, such as they could not afford to purchase 
individually, they are natural and wholesome, and are, we venture to 
predict, destined to prosper and to benefit art. That the taste is crude 
and the knowledge shallow, is not a relevant consideration. We had 
rather see an uneducated man fond of the most wretched penny print, 
than indifferent to art altogether. It is the business of the well-in- 
structed few to regulate, though not to originate, the movement, and by 
the selection of the best pictures for purchase, and above all by avoid- 
ing favouritism and by regarding quality more thn number, gradually 
to elevate the taste of the masses, and to apply an honest and natural 
stimulus to the ambition of the artists themselves. 





A POSTMAN’S STORY. 


PART III. 


I wit confess, in all sincerity, that it was not in the best temper I 
walked out into the rain and sleet from people who, to my thought, were 
keeping style, not to say courtship, on what should have been my father’s 
inheritance. High as my late advancement had been in the public ser- 
vice, for which it is my trust I was sufficiently thankful, I felt, as might 
be expected of an eldest son on that subject, especially after the dis- 
course and conduct of Miss Agnes, she had turned fortune from the 
door that night in her pride; and truly the part of Providence, which 
has been so called, they say, by old heathen men who spoke Greek and 
Latin long ago, might be fitly represented as a queen who walks the 
world disguised and veiled, so that many pass her without respect, and 
those who would welcome her royalty, give her but a beggar’s answer. 
These were after thoughts of mine when the affairs of that night were, as 
the Scripture hath it, numbered and finished; but, for that time, the in- 
creasing rain, and the sight of the fine house in which my father had 
once lived, did not much assist in charming the serpent within me, and 
I rung impatiently enough. It was the first letter I had yet delivered 
there. My step-aunts and grandmother were by no means troublesome 
to the Post Office; as for Mr George, the whole neighbourhood knew 
that he had no business except among the Frazers; and Master Charles 
was at what I have heard our young minister (and a wonderful speaker 
he was) call “the head quarters of correspondence.” After three rings, 
which were neither small nor faint, the Forbeses admitted me to a great 
cold hall. Their house was, in one respect, like our own, for a lord had 
once lived in it; but there was no splitting into rooms and flats for poor 
working people there. It was still a main door of four storeys and a 
kitchen flat; but the air of the house somehow struck me with the notion 
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of a scarcity of coals and consumeables generally, which impression the 
appearance of a very little and thin girl, their only servant, did not tend 
to remove. My inquiry, if this letter was for Miss Anne, to which I 
added, as before, “ one-and-eightpence to pay,” sent her with a rather 
frightened look in at a door to the right hand. There was a kind of a 
whisper, and out walked a tall, faded-looking lady, dressed with great 
gentility, though I could observe it was long since her gown had been 
new, and everything about her had a scanty, careful look; but she came 
out greatly confused and flurried. 

“ }’'m told, ma’am,” said I, holding up the letter respectfully, though 
still mindful of Miss Frazer’s example, “ that this letter is thought to be 
for Miss Anne Forbes, and the postage is re 

“Oh, it cannot be for me,” said she, a great disappointment passing 
over her face as she saw the handwriting, though. her manner grew 
on composed. “ Will you let mamma see it? Do step into the par- 

our.” 

I followed her at the word, recollecting the Forbes family were my 
own near relations. Their parlour had been made for nobility; there 
were strange figures sculptured on its marble chimney-piece, and fruit 
and flowers on the ceiling; but the grate contained less coal than the 
season might have warranted; and round a tea-table, lighted by a single 
candle, and little better provisioned than our own, sat two ladies extra- 
ordinarily like Miss Anne, but that they were a trifle younger, and, I 
thought, prouder, with an older one, who had been in her day the plea- 
santest-looking and handsomest of them all. These were my aunts and 
grandmother-in-law; and, though it was my duty to respect them highly 
as superiors in age and station, I concluded, from appearances, what 
was indeed well known in the neighbourhood, that the family supplies 
were not over large. The advocate’s latter years had been anything but 
provident; his surviving lady, as I have already mentioned, was said to 
have been an easy housekeeper, and between them there was not much 
left at hie decease. The Forbeses’ share in old Frazer’s will had been but 
little; and Mr George and Charles, I must say, notwithstanding their 
being half-uncles of mine, were, like other very prudent and genteel men 
of my after knowledge, small helps to their mother and sisters. Yet it 
was a surprise to all their neighbours, and a great credit to themselves, 
what respectability the ladies did support by the pure dint of saving, 
particulary Miss Anne, whose industry in all gentlewomen’s ways was, I 
have been told, matchless. The younger sisters followed her example, 
but with rather more sharpness of temper; and the three conjointly 
managed their great house (a room of which they would not let, believ- 
ing such doings to be low), the little servant, and, easiest of all, their 
mother. There they were, three handsome, spirited, lady-like girls that 
had been, growing old together, too proud to look below their father's 
rank, and too poor to get married in it—a grevious spectacle to my 
mind, but often to be met with in this good town, on which subject my 
duty as a postman might enable me to speak more fully. But, waiving 
all moral reflections for the present, except that Miss Anne’s anxiety had 
a foundation hereafter to be noted, I proceeded to explain the cause of 
my coming, and the happenings in the house of the Frazers regarding 
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the letter (which I could not just hold from my grandmother-in-law, 
when she reached for it civilly), all but Miss Agnes’s impudence, having 
a persuasion that nothing of that kind should be published by the re- 
ceivers. I saw, by the looks they exchanged at some touches on my re- 
sidence and family, which came out in the course of the explanation, that 
they perceived, for the first time, who and what I was; and I felt the 
scarlet rising under my very hair at the thought of being recognised by 
such respectable relations, more particularly when Mrs Forbes (good 
woman, she was always frien(ly) inquired if my name were William 
Purdie; and, having answered in the affirmative, she immediately entered 
into numerous inquiries concerning my mother and the rest of the family, 
also how I liked my situation, deeply deploring my having to come so 
far on a wet night with that troublesome letter, and winding up by in- 
viting me to sit down and take a cup of their tea. I knew this to be a 
tacit acknowledgment of my relationship, but at once declined, pleading 
my public duties, not, I will confess, so much from inward bashfulness, 
as from a jealousy I had over the one-and-eightpence. A little of the 
subject, however, seemed to serve the three younger ladies. Miss 
Anne waived it, by remarking, that she was sure the letter was not for 
her. 

“ None of our correspondents write in that style, mamma,” said Miss 
Jessy, the youngest and proudest, with a small toss of her head; and 
Miss Janet, with another long look at it, said, in a half whisper—“ It’s 
just for our landlady, old Lizzy Freeland.” 

“ Indeed it is,” said all the ladies in chorus, as she spelled over the 
address; and, by their united endeavours, it was at length made out that 
the letter which had cost me so much trouble, and I may say terror, be- 
longed to an old woman residing in a top flat of Potterrow. That 
was another run through the rain for me; and, having learned all the 
particulars of Mrs Freeland’s whereabout from my aunts-in-law, who 
were really civil at my departure, I left the parlour with a kind good 
night, and renewed lamentations for the wetting I should get from Mrs 
Forbes. Miss Anne had stepped out some minutes before, and now met 
me in the hall. 

“ William,” said she, in quite an auntish way, “ you didn’t call here 
for a Christmas-box ?” 

“ No, ma’am,” said I. “TI called nowhere this year, not thinking my- 
self long enough in the business.” 

“ Well, here is one from me,” said she, slipping half-a-crown into my 
hand; “and, William, when you get a letter for me, say nothing, but 
give it quietly to the servant, and I’ll pay you the postage. Good night.” 

I pocketed the silver, with many thanks, and some inward compunc- 
tion, for I knew they were not over rich, and, besides, I did not like to be 
enlisted, as it were, in a matter of which I did not know the whole bear- 
ings by such a near relation; but my mother was poor, and I ran 
through the rain to Potterrow, being truly anxious to get that letter 
disposed of, not to speak of the one-and-eightpence. 

Mrs Freeland’s home was in an old house, opening from a dark, dirty 
close, and up four steep stairs, which I climbed, taking good care of my 
feet, and musing somewhat on the distribution of worldly things—a 
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matter much pressed upon me in the course of my vocation, The top 
was pitch dark; and, while groping about, I stumbled against a door left 
unlatched that wet winter night, and almost fell into the lobby. 

“ Post,” says I, getting up, and determined to make somebody hear. 
“T have a letter for Mrs Freeland, with one-and f 

“Come here, whoever you are,” said a sharp voice from a room oppo- 
site, in which I saw light, and there was no need to. repeat the summons. 
But such a disorderly room I never saw: old clothes and torn papers 
lay in every corner, a tossed bonnet lay on one chair, and a dirty shawl 
on another before the fire, which was nearly black. There was a table 
in the middle, covered with tea-cups, black bottles, and sewing-wares; 
and on an old tattered sofa lay a large woman, in a dingy gown, with 
her cap quite off, and long grey hair streaming about her face. 

“Tm Mrs Freeland,” said she, in answer to my message, which I had 
repeated pretty loud. “Give me the letter.” 

“ The postage, ma’am, if you please,” said I, again mentioning the sum, 
which, indeed, I dreamt of that night on account of my trouble in get- 
ting it. 

> Ont dsidceiyhapesien !” said she; “that would buy a quart of good 
spirits! Do you think I’m going to throw away money tor Bob’s rub- 
bish? And I know it’s him wanting something, no doubt; but if you 
read it to me, for my sight is getting dim, and I have a mortal headache, 
’ll give you the postage, and a dram too.” 

“ Oh, thank you,” said I; “ but I’m in a hurry, and don’t want a dram; 
besides, the law of the Post Office is, that a letter can’t be opened till 
it’s paid for. If you haven’t the money, I’ll come back in the morning.” 

“T haven't the money!” said she, with a fling off the sofa that made 
me glad the door was open. “ None cf your impudence!” And she pulled 
out a large purse, filled, as I could see, with gold, silver, and copper, 
which she swung before my eyes for a minute, and then, taking out a 
couple of shillings, threw them to me, saying—*“ There, read me the 
letter, and keep the change for your trouble,” as she seated herself on 
the torn sofa, with really a grand air, dingy gown and all; but the black 
bottles on the table explained at least part of the scene. 

I put the money up, with Miss Anne’s half-crown, thinking that, as 
my duties were over for that day, I might as well earn fourpence, and 
see how the letter read; so, taking the chair to which she motioned me, 
I brought the candle to my assistance, and broke the seal. Fortunately 
for me, the inside was more legible than the address; and, making allow- 
ance for the spelling, which was extraordinary, the letter, to the best of 
my recollection, ran as follows :— é 

“ Dear Mother,—This is to let you know that I am well, and in the 
guard-house, for a heart-sickness I had this morning on parade, but the 
serjeant said I was drunk. A hard life a soldier has, fighting for his 
king and country; but, dear mother, I wish to come home, and comfort 
your declining days, me and Bridget. Don’t believe a word about her 
dancing to the tambarine. I wouldn’t disgrace my family by marrying 
the like. She is a real gentlewoman from Connaught, and expects a 
great fortune when her grandfather dies; but, in the meantime, I think 
my discharge, and something to begin business, might be got out of old 
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Boyd for what I know about his brother’s money and papers. There’s 
a will among them the Frazers would give something to have kept quiet. 
Oh, mother, if my father hadn’t lost old Oliver’s good graces, and got 
turned off that New Year’s day, it would have been better for us all. But 
there’s no help for misfortunes. Howsomever, as I was last with him, 
and got a notion of the hiding-place, just mention to old Boyd that he 
might hear something to his advantage, and leave me to manage him. 
If I hadn’t listed, and forgot, I would have told it all to you, mother, 
and will, in my next letter, if you send me a pound——.” 

_ “Oh, the prodigal!” cried the old woman, rousing herself from a sort 
of stately stupor, as I read that request. “ Has he not yet seen the evil 
of his ways? But he'll get no pound from me——” 

“Who wants a pound now?” said a woman, who walked in at the 
open door with a large band-box, she had partly covered from the rain 
with her cloak. 

“It’s that scapegrace, Bob,” said the old woman. 

“OQ, dear! I wonder he is not ashamed after disgracing us all,” said 
the new-comer, catching sight of me, and, in consequence, putting on the 
fine lady to the best of her knowledge, as she made room for her band- 
box on the table, flung her wet bonnet and cloak into a corner, and 
allowed me to observe that she was a stout, handsome girl, like what the 
old woman might have been when early in the twenties, with a foolishly 
proud look, and a mass of shining, though disorderly black hair. Mean- 
time, the old woman scolded at Bob for enlisting, for marrying, and for 
asking the pound, with such perseverance, that I could get no hearing, 
for the fact that he was her affectionate son, which immediately followed 
the request, till the girl, whose grandeur seemed rising every minute 
over the now open band-box, interrupted her with—“ Never mind, 
mamma, but just come and look at the lovely things I have got for the 
soiree. Here's a scarf the very image of my aunt Boyd’s,” and she 
held up a gay, gauzy thing. 

“Your aunt Boyd’s a disdainful jade,” responded the mamma, “to pass 
her only sister this day on Prince’s Street, without so much as How do 
you do; but I'll be revenged on her skinflint of a husband. He’ll never 
hear of this,” cried she, springing at me and snatching the letter, which 
she thrust deep into the smouldering fire. The last I saw of it was a 
flickering blaze; but, having the postage in my pocket, and the love of 
a quiet life always in my mind, I was down the dark stair and on my 
way home before that blaze sunk in ashes. 

Mrs Freeland, as I afterwards found out (being curious regarding her 
from that night’s transaction), was the eldest daughter of a master baker, 
who lived in the High Street and made a sort of fortune, as every- 
body said, by upright ways; but, when it was fairly gathered, he was an 
aged widower, fast going down into the valley of the shadow, with only 
two girls to inherit it. The youngest of them was wooed and wedded 
by old Boyd, my mother’s landlord, after his return from India, and I 
have been told the dowry did not quite answer his expectations; but the 
eldest had, by her father’s will, the largest and most secure part. It 
consisted of houses which the old man had bought or built, and they 
were so bequeathed that she could neither sell nor mortage them. Dis- 
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ant acquaintances wondered why her father had made matters. so 
strangely sure; but the intimate knew that more than one eligible 
match had been unaccountably broken off almost at the finishing point, 
and Miss Lizzy had always odd ways. ‘These tales were recollected at 
the old man’s decease; but it took place years before our landlord’s mar- 
riage, while his brother still occupied the Frazers’ flat, with an Irish 
man-servant he had picked up after his desertion from some regiment 
in India. 

Peter Freeland said he “had been a patthern boy in the County Mayo, 
till he left it one day by rayson of a weddin’.”. There was some 
division of opinion on the latter part of his statement, for its exact 
meaning could never be learned from him; but the remaining evidence 
in favour of the former portion was a strong active frame, a dashing air, 
for his station, and a wonderful tongue, considering that Peter could 
neither write nor read. The man was still young, and said to have 
been at least a pattern soldier, till provoked by an insolent corporal, who 
chose to abuse his country and Catholic religion, on which Peter kicked 
his officer, and deserted immediately, to avoid the consequences. Per- 
haps his master had sheltered him from pursuit, or shown some great 
kindness, which took hold on his memory, for Peter was an attached 
and faithful servant to him, though the rich man turned a miser in his 
latter day, and his temper grew hard and quarrelsome. He and his 
brother had left their native country together in poverty and youth; 
they had gathered money in India, and come home to redeem their 
family property; but, when all was done, a bitter dispute rose between 
them concerning the rent or occupation of a coal cellar, and they did 
not speak for years. Most of that time Freeland continued in his ser- 
vice, though it was noted of him that he had a new housekeeper every 
term, none of womankind being sufficient to please him longer. Oliver 
was the richest and oldest of the two brothers, but he grew crosser and 
closer every year, till nobody cared for his acquaintance, but old Frazer; 
and I was told there was a strong intimacy between them before my 
great-grandfather went to his account. But to return to Mrs Freeland. 
On their father’s death, she and her sister, who were then known as 
Miss Lizzy and Miss Jane Livingston, set themselves up for a sort of 
ladies in a house of their own in the High Street, which was not in 
those days so ungenteel a place as latter years have made it. The old 
baker had prided himself on being descended from a certain minister 
who was notable during the Reformation times, and his daughters added 
that point to the fortunes he had left them. My mother, who well re- 
membered their doings, used to say that Miss Jane was the vainest, 
and Miss Lizzy the proudest of the two, but the pride was carried on in 
her own fashion, for all the old comers to her father’s shop, high and 
low, who paid court to her, were welcome, and among them Peter 
Freeland got admission to the house. How the Irishman got round Miss 
Lizzy and her well-secured houses, nobody could inform me; but, within 
a month’s acquaintance, they made a runaway match of it one mid- 
summer night, to the utter horror and scandal of Miss Jane. She. 
would never live with her sister a day after, but went to board with 
two maiden ladies, who had been governesses in their youth, but then, 
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kept genteel lodgings at Lauriston, and said they were also descended 
from that notable minister. Some said it was partly owing to their 
dislike of losing their only boarder, that it had cost Archibald Boyd 
five years’ hard courtship to win Miss Jane; and others, that he never 
forgave the two maiden ladies for making him believe in five thousand, 
when there was but three to her fortune. Which of these reports was 
the truest, it is not in my power to say. My mother maintained the 
first; and Tibby Thompson the second, when she did speak of our 
landlord, which was seldom, and in my judgment less freely than she 
was accustomed to de of men in general; but they were fully agreed on 
the happenings that took place within the said five years; how Mrs 
Freeland took home her husband, and having lost what little respecta- 
bility she had after her marriage, went on so carelessly with the old 
practice whispered about in explanation of her father’s will, that the 
whisper grew to a report of her frequent custom to a neighbouring 
grocer for something stronger than tea or coffee. I am told that she 
was in the habit of charging all her misfortunes on marrying the Irish- 
man; but, by all accounts, poor Peter had not the best of the bargain. 
Within doors, she allowed him no authority, and outside she was always 
jealous of him; on which, being an outgoing man myself, I will not take 
upon me to decide whether or not she had cause; but the lady’s temper 
when roused was no joke. They had two children nevertheless—Lizzy, 
the girl whom I had seen, and Bob, the writer of that burned letter— 
and kept an extravagant and ill-managed house, where want and waste 
were seen in strange company, till Peter took to drinking, most people 
said, by way of comfort, and in a time of poverty and anger they sepa- 
rated. Freeland returned to his old master, who had put seven servants 
through his place in the meantime, and seemed glad to get back his old 
and trusty man; but the habits he had learned under Mrs Freeland’s 
reign returned one New Year's day with greater force than Oliver's 
temper could stand, and he turned him off without ceremony. Peter 
led an irregular life after that, worse than ever my father’s was within 
our knowledge. Sometimes he lived with his wife, and they had great 
goings on; sometimes he sung ballads and cried sales, for his own sup- 
port and that of his son, who went mostly with him, growing up the 
very picture of his latter days, for the boy learned evil early, but with 
much more craft and care for himself than ever was seen in poor 
Freeland. At last, Peter said he would “go to the English har- 
vest, and take his son with him, as he and his father used to do 
long ago, before he was made a soldier and a gintleman.” Off 
they went accordingly; but the Irishman never came back, for the 
typhus fever broke out among the shearers in a parish of Norfolkshire, 
and a Catholic priest in that quarter wrote to request the price of cer- 
tain masses for the repose of Peter's soul from Mrs Freeland, and inform 
her that Bob had gone to London with a conjuror. I could never as- 
certain whether or not that priest got the money; but it was generally 
believed that Mrs Freeland burned the letter, her usual way, as it ap- 
peared, of settling with troublesome correspondents; and the rest of her 
days were passed in moving from one to another of her houses, growing 
always humbler in accommodations, till she was established in the worst 
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of all her tenements, where I found her, in Potterrow, with her 
daughter Lizzy, helping her as best she could to spend the rents, which 
were commonly coaxed or flattered out of her tenants in advance; while 
Bob, after a few flying visits, always in search of what he called his 
share, had long ago enlisted, and gone with his regiment to Ireland, 
where he married, to the serious grief and indignation of his mother, 
who never ceased wondering why he had not been warned by her ex- 
ample. So stood the story of the Freelands; but there was another 
tale concerning which Bob’s letter set me to inquire, and perhaps it ran 
rather much in my mind. Old Oliver had not long survived his Irish 
servant; but, if death cleared the quarrel with his brother out of his 
memory, it left him no time for reconciliation. The summons was 
sudden, for it came by a stroke of palsy; and the last housekeeper, 
having taken up her master’s war with Archibald, chiefly because he 
had once distrained her brother’s goods for rent, kept things so quiet, 
that the news did not reach him till it was too late for word or sign, 
and, much to his disappointment, Oliver died insensible. Our landlord 
was heir-at-law, and he and all his friends believed that Oliver must 
have hidden his money and papers somewhere in the house, having a 
miserly and old-world dislike of banks; but nothing could he find there, 
except old furniture, old clothes, and a trifle in silver, though every 
corner was searched; and many a day’s watching of the housekeeper it 
cost him, even after she married the detective policeman, who was dis- 
missed a month after for disorderly conduct, and took in washing, to 
support a young family. Oliver’s money had not gone in that direction, 
but, for its sake, he kept the flat tenantless, as 1 have mentioned, and 
us from our rest that night before the Frazers came. 

It was a matter of much regret to me, when summing up these par- 
ticulars at my leisure, that I had not interposed between Mrs Freeland’s 
letter and the fire, though mortal man could scarcely have saved it; but 
I thought one might have been justified, not to say well paid, by vesting 
a pound in Bob’s secret, and offering it at a good per-centage to our 
landlord. My mother never could be brought to my opinion on the 
lawfulness of the transaction; but she agreed it might be profitable, and 
considerations of that kind were becoming weighty with us, for the po- 
verty of which I have spoken was deepening day by day. There was 
pinching in our house now;:coals and bread were saved as they had 
never been, and I was half ashamed to go to church on Sunday, for 
want of a new coat. Often was it my wish in those times that the Post 
Office would only allow us black instead of scarlet, in which apparel I 
could never bring myself to hear the Gospel, and sit, as we did, nearly 
opposite Annie M‘Causelan. We had bad luck with the shop too. 
Things spoiled that were never used to do so; old customers found 
fault, and left us; the returns of the till grew wondrous small, and I be- 
lieved Mrs Howdison’s lodger had the chief hand in their diminution. 
It is plain to me now, for time interprets many a mistake, that he did 
not take so much from us, after all; but, having seen some of my 
mother’s givings to him in private, I suspected far more, which brought 
me to look harshly on my poor father, and at times I confess to have had 
hard words with my mother too. It’s sad to tell, and sore to think of, 
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now that all’s past, but all the family, and even Tibby Thompson, took 
the same view, and we were very poor. 

My memory is somewhat confused on the subject, but Annie main- 
tains it was a Saturday, and she has some cause to recollect the time. 
Besides, I am inclined to her opinion, from the singular eventfulness of 
Saturdays in our concerns, which I hope is not superstitiously regarding 
a day, as the Cameronian minister, my uncle-in-law, has laboured many 
an hour, I may say, in vain, to convince me; but, laying aside that ques- 
tion, it is necessary, to the candid telling of my story, for me to relate, 
that, when on my morning rounds, I caught sight of a fearfully ragged 
man stealing up Mrs Howdison’s stair; from which I understood that 
one of her lodgers had returned from an unusully long absence, and the 
shop till was likely to be laid under contribution that evening. The 
day was bitter cold. The letters were all for residents at the tops of 
long stairs, and the want of a Sunday coat pressed with more than or- 
dinary weight on my mind. It was therefore, if not quite excuseable, 
I think scarcely to be wondered at, that I took a resolution on the spot 
to know both what he should get, and how it would go. With that de- 
termination, I hastened home as early as my duties allowed me, and 
insisted on taking my mother’s place in the shop, when, to my great 
satisfaction, Tibby Thompson came down to request her and Marion’s 
assistance with her half-yearly washing. My mother was not over 
willing to leave the shop; but she went, having no excuse, and I 
remained, hoping to sell something, and looking over our stock, which 
indeed was getting lamentably low, till Annie M‘Causelan stepped in 
to ask if Marion could lend her a pair of knitting wires. 

I have spoken of the great friendship there was between Annie and 
my sister, as well as the many civilities Mrs M‘Causelan and her niece 
had shown us, so it was no more than might be expected of a well 
brought up lad for me to invite Annie in, as her nose was blue with the 
frost, brighten up the fire, and set a chair for her before it, all the 
while keeping the door between our room and the shop wide open, and 
the candle conveniently burning on the counter. Annie and I had 
much to talk of in those days, and it was not often we got such an op- 
portunity. Her father lived in the heart of Fife, with a small farm and 
a large family. Her mother was long dead; on which account, Mrs 
M‘Causelan had taken her to help in the tavern, and look out for 
better service, when she was fit for it. My earnings were more than 
wanted at home, and we had little prospect of a wedding then; but I 
told Annie all my troubles; and she took occasion to remind me, that 
the ill-guided man of whom I spoke so hastily was, after all, my father, 
and must not want while we had anything. So we talked, young as we 
were, for Annie was a serious, sensible girl, with something uncommon 
fine in her appearance, though John, in his scoffing manner, used to say 
that her hand was far redder than her cheek; but my Annie’s hands were 
reddened with honest work, and she has still the heart of a gentle- 
woman: Well, we reasoned long, for I was vexed and contrary; but, see- 
ing that the candle wanted snuffing, I made a long arm, not to miss a 
word of Annie’s argument, and snuffed it with my fingers, flinging the 
snuff away without the least recollection that my mother had piled a 
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heap of old paper, and all sorts of leavings, in the nearest corner. 
Annie brought me to her opinion at last, that it would be wise to con- 
sult with my mother, and see if we couldn’t commit what little help 
we had to give him to Mrs Howdison’s management; then, remembering 
that it was growing late, and her aunt might want her, the girl drew 
her cloak tighter round her, and said she would come for the wires 
some evening next week. There was no appearance of customers, and 
I moved out, talking with Annie, some way along the street, but still 
keeping my eye to the shop. However, as our parting words grew 
earnest, it is my belief that the shop passed altogether from my mind, 
till we were both startled by a shout of fire from a passing watchman 
at the very door, and, rushing back, I found it all in a blaze. That wo- 
ful snuff had fallen into my mother’s gatherings, which must have burned 
below for some time before it burst out, for, when I saw it, the flames 
were climbing from shelf to shelf, and the floor, at that side, was in one 
bonfire. There was a crowding from closes, and stairs, and flats, as the 
ery of fire passed among them, and terrible news it was for the old 
houses of Bristo Street. Everybody called for the fire-engines, and said 
their place was in danger ; but, above all their voices, I could hear my 
mother crying, that her bairn would be burned, meaning me, for, in my 
desperation, I dashed in to save our goods and chattels, and, having first 
secured the empty letter-bag, as became a servant of Government, I was 
just then dragging for the dear life at a certain cupboard containing 
the most of our valuables, utterly forgetful that it was nailed to the 
wooden partition, which divided our best room from the shop, and was 
already crackling on the other side. What might have been the conse- 
quences of that forgetfulness, is now more than | can say, but my mother, 
who had followed, now caught me round the waist, with a cry of, “ Willie, 
dear, let it burn—save yoursel’!” A tough job she had of it, poor woman, 
but she brought me clear off, just as, yielding to my last clutch, the 
burning partition, cupboard and all, fell in, filling the room with fire, 
which, in less than five minutes, had seized on all the wood-work on 
the premises. 

I remember nothing after that but a horrid conviction that our pro- 
perty was perishing, that old Boyd would be upon us for rent and 
damages, and that it was all my doing, on which I set off at full speed, 
as I will always believe, to summon the fire-engines, though everybody 
but Annie insisted that they arrived on the spot the same moment that 
I knocked down old Boyd, passing right over him in my flight, and that 
John’s master caught me running straight to the Frith of Forth, with 
the letter-bag about my neck, to drown myself, which story, as I cannot 
fully disprove, I will not dwell upon further, except that Tibby Thomp- 
son used to remark, “It was ower feelin’ like to be true, of either man 
or lad;” but she gave us all shelter in her room that night, for, by the 
mercy of Providence, the fire was overcome within two hours, and the 
engines went their way, leaving my mother’s house at least a foot deep 
with burned remnants and water, and every stick of furniture and fix- 
ture destroyed. 
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THE country is now at its wit’s end as regards the anti-papal measure of 
Lord John Sellars but its fate is not easily predicted, for thirty Irish 
members have bound themselves in writing to become literally “ bonds- 
men,” to use all “ constitutional” means to arrest its progress in the 
House of Commons. In carrying out this resolve, there may be a death or 
two on the floor, for the tactics to be pursued involve a contest in which 
physical endurance enters as an essential element. 

A good deal that is curious is mixed up with the threatened struggle. 
It means this, that the rules of discussion laid down for the right 
management of public business shall be converted to a purpose for 
which they were never intended—the unfair obstruction of a bill by a 
minority. That is a stratagem, however, which all parties in the House 
have fallen back upon, more or less, when a purpose was to be served; 
so the tw quoque taunt will not be altogether in abeyance. It was Mr 
O’Connell who first alarmed the Commons by the threat of dying on the 
floor, rather than a bill then in progress for the renewal of-the Irish 
Bank Charter should pass in a particular shape. He succeeded in his 
object, and this is the only instance in which success attended so daring 
a step. Mr Hume, Mr Roebuck, Mr Bright, and a number of other 
members who held strong opinions against the bill under which the 
bishopric of Manchester was formed, adopted the “ obstructive” policy 
too, and succeeded to some extent in compelling modifications; but they 
abandoned the tactics and the House too, Mr Hume and his adherents 
leaving, upon the occasion of a vote being called for, their seats in suc- 
cession, amidst what they must have deemed the unseemly mirth of their 
opponents. Mr Hume, not long after, took occasion to express his re- 
gret at having adopted that course: his conscience had chid him for de- 
serting his duty, and he promised never to do the like again. Whatever 
Mr Hume’s practice may have been, his recorded opinion is, that no 
minority can, or ought to succeed in “ working” the rules of discussion 
so as to thwart the will of the majority. But how stands the tu quoque 
argument with that “constitutional” and exemplary party which has 
Mr Disraeli at its head, and Mr Newdegate at its rear? Why, last 
session they obstructed for a whole evening the progress of the bill for 
increasing the number of voters in Ireland, under the plea that ministers 
were proceeding too hastily, the truth being, that a movement was then 
going on in the Lords which promised to overthrow ministers, and it 
would not have been quite convenient for the Protectionists to have gone 
rt Ireland with a greatly enlarged roll of electors staring them in the 

ace. 

There are two modes by which the work of obstruction may be carried 
on; and it is important to look at the thing, for if the Irish members 
adhere to their determination, the whole business of Parliament may be 
stopped, and it is possible that an important change in the mode of con- 
ducting business, so as to avoid such stoppages, may be the result. One 
mode is to speak “against time,” the other is to move “ adjournment” 
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after “ adjournment.” Both of these means have already been resorted 
to, but particular notice of the effects will occur more appropriately in 
the course of our reference to some of the more notable incidents which 
have occurred since Parliament commenced its sittings. 

Both Houses present an unusually gay appearance on the opening 
night. Everything looks fresh; members pay some attention to their 
dress; and it is the custom for the movers and seconders of the Address 
in the respective houses to appear in some description of costume. In 
the Lords, there is plenty of choice as regards decoration, for almost 
every member of the peerage is either a military man, or connected with 
the lieutenancy of his county. In the Commons, there are military 
men in abundance; but there are men eligible for moving or seconding 
the Address, not much favoured as regards official status, and who have 
difficulty in filling up as many particulars about parentage, education, 
marriage, and pursuit, as suffice to give them a decent place in “ Dods’s 
Parliamentary Companion.” What are they todo? There is the court 
suit, and an excellent substitute it is for the splendours of the scarlet. 

The Marquis of Kildare, the heir apparent to the Dukedom of Leinster, 
moved the Address in the Commons. He appeared in the array of a 
Deputy-Lieutenant. Another gentleman, also in a red coat and golden 
epaulets, was seen advancing towards the ministerial side of the House. 
Who could he be? Why, it’s Mr Peto, the great builder. We hardly knew 
him in his transformed state. He appeared as a Deputy-Lieutenant; 
and, to the unitiated in military swagger, he might have passed for a 
great military hero, instead of an active mason, and a leading member 
among the Dissenters of England. Well, the speaking commenced; but 
the poor marquis, red coat and all, could scarcely get on. He became 
nervous ; and, although sustaining cheers filled up the pauses, a painful 
apprehension was felt that, as a speaker, he was a doomed man. Time 
and cheers, however, did their work; the marquis brought matters to 
something like a close. Mr Peto followed; and the commoner at the 
first stride outdistanced the peer. Mr Peto is at all times a ready 
speaker; but on this occasion he had prepared himself for a great effort. 
Some hostile newspapers have been making merry at the fact that he 
actually read what he had to say, and that he sent up copies of his 
speech to the reporters’ gallery. Suppose he did, where is the harm ? 
Sir William Molesworth does the same thing; and, as that worthy ba- 
ronet generally speaks a pamphlet, he knows it is good policy to keep 
on good terms with the reporters by saving them the trouble of extend- 
ing their notes. 

The passage in the Queen's Speech which referred to the papal inva- 
sion was so framed as to disarm opposition. “It will be for you to con- 
sider the measure which will be laid before you on this subject.” Pre- 
vious notice had been given by Mr Hayter, the Treasury Secretary, that 
Lord John Russell would ask leave to introduce the anti-Papal Bill on 
the following Friday, so there was no alternative but to nurse expec- 
tation till that eventful evening. After Mr Peto sat down, Mr Roebuck 
enlivened the debate by his invectives against Lord John Russell and 
the Whigs; but, as the evening wore on, the speaking lost all interest, 
and the impression was that the proceedings would be brought to a pre- 
mature close about 10 o’clock. It so happened, however, that a remark 
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by Mr Bankes, about a fixed duty on corn, brought Lord John Russell 
to the table, and that involved a speech from Mr Disraeli. So the House 
rose shortly after midnight; something like spirit having been infused 
into the later hours, by the displays of the Premier and his vigilant an- 
tagonist. 

Friday came. The house was full; Lord John Russell moved for leave 
to introduce his bill. In breathless expectation, members hung upon his 
lordship’s sentences, as he poured them forth for nearly two hours. A 
feeling of disappointment was palpably exhibited at the close. Members 
locked at each other ; some of the least orderly slyly touched their 
noses to each other; and in a second or two the House was shorn of its 
goodly attendance. Mr Roebuck was once more in his element, treated 
with scorn the ridiculus mus, and declared that it was too puny to call 
for hunting down. This was the strain generally adopted throughout 
the evening, and an adjournment took place with ministerial consent. 
On Monday the speaking was resumed; but a proposal to adjourn the 
second time was resisted and confirmed by a vote of 364 to 59. Lord 
John Russell was satisfied with that expression of opinion, and consented 
to the adjournment. On Wednesday the discussion was resumed; 
Irish members knew their advantage—the house cannot sit beyond 6 
o'clock, so if they could contrive to speak a moment over six o'clock, 
the speaker must adjourn the House. To work they went. At half-past 
5 o'clock, Lord Jo’ 1 Russell, snatching an opportunity, spoke till within 
five minutes to 6 o'clock, leaving sufficient time to go to a division. Mr 
Fagan, however, started up and moved the adjournment of the debate. 
Mr Lawless followed him, expatiating on the great merits of a speech 
which had been delivered by Mr Keogh, the member for Athlone, and 
imploring the House to allow that masterly effort to appear in print 
before coming to a decision. Mr Lawless succeeded. Six o’clock came, 
and the House was adjourned. This was a double advantage, for not 
only was there the delay of another day, but members were obliged to 
separate, without a day being fixed for the resumption of the debate. 
This contretemps is often fatal to the efforts of an individual member, 
but ministers have an allotment of days for their own use. Lord John 
Russell saw his advantage, and resolved to turn it to account. That 
was the “ Budget.” Intimation was given that the financial statement, 
which was fixed for the Monday, would not be brought on unless the 
point as to the introduction of the anti-Papal Bill was decided. The 
Irish members were not likely to be much influenced by the Budget; 
but Mr Hume, Mr Milner Gibson, Mr Bright, and others of the financial 
reformers, had strong longings after Sir Charles Wood’s revelations; and 
the opinion was that they would exert their influence with the more re- 
solute of the Irish members to allow the discussion to terminate on 
Friday, the day fixed by Lord John Russell for the fourth debate. The 
talk did close about midnight.; and the bill was allowed to be intro- 
duced by 395 to 63—long odds against which to struggle. 

The successful introduction of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, as it is 
called, was followed by a discussion and a division of very different im- 
port. On Friday evening, the adjourned discussion of Mr Disraeli’s 
motion, calling upon ministers to take steps for relieving the distress of 
the agriculturists, was entered upon. It was remarkable for a speech 
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from Sir James Graham, who proclaimed his continued adherence to the 
policy of 1846, and warned the Commons, in solemn accents, against 
risking the peace of the country by reversing that policy. The division 
list showed that Sir James’s eloquence and warning had produced little 
effect, for a ministerial defeat was only averted by a majority of 14. 
Last year, the corresponding motion exhibited a majority of 21. The 
falling off on Friday is clearly attributable to five or six of the Irish 
members having voted against their principles, to be revenged of mini- 
sters for the Eeclesiastical Titles Bill. It is curious enough that mini- 
sters calculated upon a majority of 14; and the circumstance testifies to 
the minute knowledge which the government officials must possess of 
the leaning and intentions of individual members. 

On the Monday after (the 17th February), Sir Charles Wood made 
his financial statement, or, as is commonly said, “ produced his Budget.” 
The financial year does not close till April; but the statement was made 
thus early, it being necessary that the question of the renewal of the in- 
come-tax should be decided with as little delay as possible. 

The Budget night is one of the great nights of the session. The news- 
papers make special arrangements for it, “ putting on” some of their best 
men, to report the finance minister, and shortening the “turns”—that 
is to say, the time allotted to each for taking notes. Sir Charles Wood 
possesses a good many singularities. In person, he is tall and spare, 
with somewhat of a “ gawky” look; and, as he moves up the floor to- 
wards his seat, with his knees almost smiting each other, and with a 
long, narrow, red box dangling from his middle finger, persons of lively 
imagination might conceive him to be the member of an orchestra, about 
to do wonders on the miniature fiddle which lies concealed in the case. 
Sir Charles is a ready, but not a distinct speaker. Many parts of his 
sentences are not heard; and in stating figures, he is apt to give the 
wrong ones first, and the act of correction tends to render him quite a 
puzzle to those whose duty it is to note what he says. He is, undoubt- 
edly, an able man; and his goodness of temper is a conspicuous charac- 
teristic. We never saw him ruffied. We have seen Lord John Russell 
in a heat, and Sir George Grey is occasionally so excited as to cause a 
husk in his throat, but Sir Charles Wood remains undisturbed. Some 
way or other, Colonel Sibthorp—one of the strangest and most amusing 
men that any country-side can produce—counts kindred with Sir Charles; 
and the colonel, in the midst of his denunciations of the backslidings of 
a good-for-nothing—“ yes, sir, I repeat it, a good-for-nothing, weak, and 
profligate ministry,” never fails to excite a laugh, by his taking care to 
include “ my right honourable relative.” 

On the Budget night, Sir Charles Wood rose at five o’clock, and spoke 
for two hours and a half. There was a numerous attendance of mem- 
bers; the floor and galleries were well filled. Sir Charles took care to 
bring the rhetorical device into play of keeping his hearers in suspense 
till the latest moment; and the intense interest with which his state- 
ment was “ watched,” was well shown in the undisturbed silence which 
prevailed from beginning to end. He stated his intentions one by one; 
and as each terminated, there was that kind of sensation and pause 
which occur when a popular preacher brings a “ firstly,” or a “secondly,” 
or a “ thirdly” to a close. 
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Calculating on a surplus, Sir Charles proposes to abolish the window- 
duty, substituting on existing houses a duty equal to two-thirds of what 
is now paid for window-tax; and on houses erecting, or shall be erected, 
a duty of 1s. in the pound on the annual value. The duty on foreign 
and colonial coffee is to be equalised and fixed at 3d. per pound weight, 
and the duty on foreign chicory is also to be 3d., so as to diminish the 
temptation to adulterate coffee with indigestible substances. The duty 
on timber used in shipbuilding is to be reduced one-half; the duty on 
foreign seeds is to be abolished; and an allowance of £150,000 is to be 
made from the consolidated fund towards the expense of maintaining 
pauper lunatics. 

Something by way of a wind-up is now called for. Persons who have 
been connected with the London press for many years say, that they do 
not remember a session in which so much speaking occurred in the first 
three weeks, as during the present. From elaborate and ingeniously 
compiled statistics, which have appeared in the “ Morning Post,” it ap- 
pears that during the debate on the Address, the four discussions which 
took place on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, the two devoted to Mr 
Disraeli’s motion on the subject of land burdens, and the discussion on 
the first night of the Budget, an amount of speaking sufficient to fill 130 
newspaper columns, equal to those of the daily journals, must have been 
uttered. Of this vast amount of talk, the readers of the PatLapium 
may be able to form a distinct conception, when they are told that 130 
newspaper columns are about equal to 780 pages of this magazine, and 
these, again, are equal to 94 numbers. Mr Disraeli himself spoke as 
much as filled seven columns of the “Morning Post,” a space equal to 
42 pages of the PaLLapIuM. 

Lord John Russell’s Ecclesiastical Titles Bill is running the gauntlet 
of opinion. It meets with favour nowhere. Those who support it do 
so, not because they deem it sufficient for the crisis, but because nothing 
better is offered. Lawyers assert that it will be altogether inoperative 
in Ireland; and the opinion has also been started that, as drawn up, 
the “ prohibition” and “ penalties” will extend to the dignitaries of the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland. 

The Protectionists are in high spirits at the result of Mr Disraeli’s 
motion; but there is a worm at work there too. The country gentle- 
men detest Mr Disraeli; and yet they cannot do without him. They 
view him in the light of a political adventurer; and his Jewish origin, 
Jewish likings, and Jewish appearance, divest him of all personal at- 
tractions in their eyes. Lord Stanley, a nobleman remarkable for 
hauteur, is said to feel uneasy at the idea of having Mr Disraeli for a 
colleague. Upon this point, something symptomatic occurred in the 
House of Lords on the evening immediately following the Budget night. 
Lord Hardwicke brought on the question of agricultural distress; and, 
in the course of the discussion, Lord Granville, one of the members of 
the government, called upon Lord Stanley to state whether he approved 
of the policy indicated by Mr Disraeli or not. Lord Stanley kept his 
seat. Earl Fitzwilliam, adopting a coaxing mood, solicited a similar 
favour. Lord Stanley, however, would not dance to the earl’s pipe; he 
stuck to his seat; and the Lords rose without anything in the shape of 
a manifesto appearing from the future Protectionist Premier. 
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Mr Herries, the member for Stamford, is the gentleman who pos- 
sesses the confidence of the country party; but unfortunately he is 
somewhat old; and although he speaks fluently enough, still not one- 
half of what he says is heard in the reporters’ gallery. His whole 
career has tended to make him au fait at figures; but his oratorical de- 
ficiency is a drawback which tells sadly against his efficiency, as the 
head of a party. Mr Disraeli, on the other hand, is a speaker without 
rival in the House of Commons. Mr Cobden to our thinking comes 
nearest him. There is no hurry with Mr Disraeli. He goes on 
leisurely, almost slowly, but every word tells, and his antitheses are 
almost invariably of the happiest kind. Everything he touches, no 
matter how commonplace it may be, becomes at once invested with in- 
terest. There is also this peculiarity about him, that while most 
members, on the occasion of making a speech in which figures are to 
be founded upon, appear heavily laden with returns and blue books, Mr 
Disraeli’s materials consist of a few crumbled up papers, which he lays 
carelessly before him. 

Amongst the curiosities of the division lists is the fact, that neither 
this session nor the last did Mr Disraeli succeed in coaxing over a single 
representative of a Scotch borough to vote for his insidious attempts 
to restore protective duties. The following table exhibits in figures the 
elements of which the vote of Thursday, the 13th February, taken on 
the motion (Mr Disraeli’s) that Ministers should bring in measures to 
relieve agricultural distress, was composed. The tellers are included:— 






For the motion. Against it, Absent. 

England—County Members.................. 107 os ot eee 14 
Borough Members ... -102 ja 192 we 44 
Scotland—County Members..........+....... 12 ses 12 Pats 6 
Borough Members................. 0 oa 17 Te 5 
Ireland—County Members.......... ........ 30 ode 17 ise 17 
Borough Members..........+.....- 18 obs 12 acs 10 

269 283 96 


To this add the Speaker, 1, and vacant seats, 7, and the full number of 
656 members is made up. 

The minority of 63 who voted against the introduction of the Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill contains the names of only two Scotch Members— 
Mr Oswald, member for Ayrshire, and Mr John B. Smith, member for 
Dunfermline, 
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WE have seen a note from Professor Blackie, published in the “ Aber- 
deen Banner,” contradicting the statement made by us in the January 
Number of the Patuaprum, as to the development of Man from the 
brutes, which we charged him with hinting at in a note to “ Prome- 
theus Bound.” Respecting and admiring the Professor as we have 
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always done, we are loath to enter on a controversy with him; but, to 
vindicate ourselves, we are forced to call the attention of our readers 
to the following remarks:— 

lst, We ask what is the fair inference from such language of his as 
the following !—“ Eschylus did not find it inconsistent with the loftiest 
views of human duty and destiny to adopt the then commonly received 
theory of a gradual development.” Here the Professor asserts that the 
views of Eschylus were the loftiest—superior, therefore, or equal to 
those of Christians—and leaves us to draw the inference that a man 
may be a very good Christian while believing a theory which the 
Mosaic record and the spirit of the New Testament alike condemn. 
That the imagination of Eschylus was lofty is unquestionable; but that 
his views, like those of all Pagans, were in many important points detest- 
ably low and egregiously false, seems to most people, we suspect, quite 
as incontestable. 

2dly, Professor Blackie finds and states one historical analogy in 
favour of the development theory. Does not this substantiate our as- 
sertion that his mind was as yet undecided on the point, but seemed, 
from the whole spirit and tenor of the note, tending in a wrong direction. 

3dly, Professor Blackie declines either to bring forward his own view 
or to confute our “perverse sophistry;” and, till he do one of the two, 
we beg leave to retain our opinion, that the insertion of the note, on 
which we animadverted, was uncalled for; that its tendency is dan- 
gerous; and that it forms a blot of no little bulk on his otherwise admi- 
rable volume. 


On the whole, we are sorry that a mind so impulsive, so spiritual, so 
honest—so exactly the reverse of that of the small, cleverish, and cold- 
blooded howking author of the “ Vestiges”—as Professor Blackie’s, should 
have condescended even to parley with a dogma so mean and so mon- 
strous. Tue REVIEWER. 
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Tuovucuts on Brine; suggested by Meditation upon the Infinite, the 
Immaterial, and the Eternal. By Epwarp Suirutey Kennepy. 
London: Longmans. 


This is a handsome octavo, devoted to the philosophical examination 
of the ideas of being, time, and eternity. It deserves, and will doubt- 
less obtain, a place among existing treatises on these great abstractions. 
We are by no means prepared to indorse all the opinions of the author, 
nor have we space for a critical examination of his theory. Neverthe- 
less we heartily recognise the care with which he appears to have exa- 
mined the positions he defends, the obvious extent of his reading, the 
modesty with which he differs from certain philosophers who have gone 
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before him, and the propriety, and, in many instances, elegance of his 
style. Many of his positions are worth close examination. The ques- 
tion of the volume, however, is too profound for the multitude; those 
only who enjoy otium cum dignitate are likely to bestow upon it that exa- 
mination to which it is entitled. ‘To such we specially commend it, and 
thank Mr Kennedy for this fruit of his study. 


. 


Monro’s Manvat or Loaic. Glasgow: M. Ogle & Son. 


The author of this work says in his preface, that he has been induced 
to this undertaking “from its having appeared to him, when employed 
as a tutor in logic, that an elementary manual, more simple in its phrase- 
ology and more copious in illustrations and examples, than any of the 
treatises now in use, might tend, in some measure, to facilitate an earlier 
and easier acquaintance with the science than is at present attainable.” 
The end contemplated seems to us to be gained. It should be observed, 
that Mr Munro adopts substantially the views of Sir W. Hamilton, 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Edinburgh University. 


Tue Divine Law or THE TEN COMMANDMENTS EXPLAINED. By 
the Rev. S. Noste. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


This goodly volume belongs to the school of Emanuel Swedenborg. 


With much of its contents, we have no quarrel; but, with its theory, 
we are at (we fear) irreconcilable variance. 


GLIMMERINGS IN THE Dark; or, Lights and Shadows of the Olden Time. 
By S. MerryweatHer. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


The “Lights and Shadows of the Olden Time” is a work that gives 
evidence of great research and geniality of soul on the part of the 
author. It is full of information on almost everything connected with 
the olden times:—monastic communities; news and locomotion (a most 
interesting chapter); witchcraft and magic; philosophy and magic; re- 
wards of literature; illustrations of literary character and life; relics; 
miracles and mesmerism; marriage ceremonies; the Bible; slavery in 
England; and a variety of other subjects. So thoroughly is Mr Merry- 
weather (the name of the author is, in truth, an index to the book) 
acquainted with the entire subject, and so largely has he imbibed the 
spirit of the olden time, and so delightfully has he discoursed on these 
themes, that he has produced one of the most interesting volumes which 
can be placed in the hands of a lover of books in this reading season of 
the year. 


Eo oy, or the Course of the Soul; and other Porms. By W. R. 
CassELs. London: William Pickering. 


“ Eidolon” is the longest and most ambitious piece in this handsome 
volume. In it, the author tells us that he has “attempted to symbol 
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the course of a poet’s mind from a state wherein thought is disordered, 
barren, and uncultivated, to that which is ordered and swayed by the 
true spirit of poetry, and holds its perfect creed.” Opinion will very 
much differ on this point; and, for our parts, though we approve of 
much that the author says, yet we cannot entirely concur with him. 
Throughout the volume, there is a fine vein of poetry, mixed up, as of 
necessity, perhaps, it must be, with less refined and more prosaic material. 


Bennetr’s Poems. London: Chapman & Hall. 


This, also, is a handsome volume, and contains a great variety of 
pieces, all short. Though the poetry is not of the highest kind, yet 
there is much that is truly anatural, nd therefore calculated both to 
interest and delight the reader. 


Tue Lire AND REMAINS OF THE Rey. R. Sarrra. By Rev. J. B. 
Jounston. Edinburgh: W. Oliphant & Sons. 


The Memoir of the Rey. R. Shirra, late of Kirkcaldy in Fife, from the 
pen of the Rev. J. B. Johnston, at present minister there, is a piece of 
judicious, discriminating, and valuable writing; and the Remains of the 
subject of the memoir prove that he, in his day, was an able minister 
of the New Testament, and merited a tasteful and affectionate memorial, 
such as that which Mr Johnston has raised for him. 


CHRISTMAS BERRIES FOR THE YOUNG AND Goop. Sitver BLossoms 


TO PRODUCE GOLDEN FRUIT FOR THE YOUNG AND Goop. London: 
T. Dean & Son. 


Two delightful books for the young, and done up in the most tasteful 
manner, 


THOMSON’S SEASONS, WITH Lire By Jonnson. By G. M. Greson, Rector 
of the Bathgate Academy. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 


This is a very neat edition of the “ Seasons,” enriched by the “ Life” by 
Johnson, and further enriched by an able dissertation on the tuition of 
the English language and literature by the editor, than whom few have 
a better right to speak on such a theme. This edition will be found a 


very convenient one for everyday use; and who should be without a copy 
of the “ Seasons?” 


Dara; or, THe Minsrret Prince. An Indian Drama, By Major 
Vetcu. Edinburgh: James Hogg. 


We gladly welcome this graceful pip: 8 by Major Vetch to bring 


home to English readers some of the striking scenes that marked the 
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close of the Mogul Empire. He brings to the task a vivid recollection 
of the faded magnificence of that strange empire; considerable power 
to mould his materials into dramatic form, and a keen sympathy with 
the hero of his tale—the chivalrous and poetic Prince Dara. We are 
introduced at once to the court of Shah Jehan, the Great Mogul, at the 
time when his notable son, Arunzebe, has assumed the dervis gown, 
the better to conceal his traitorous designs upon his father’s crown. A 
contrast is powerfully drawn between the dark scheming of this prince, 
and the simple and somewhat Horatian life of his elder brother. The 
pomp of courts and the pride of place have no charms for Dara; but 
there bursts forth in him a noble spirit of filial love and loyalty on 


being informed of his brother’s base designs. But let him speak for 
himself :— 


My praying brother! Ay, ’tis he alone 

The brave have most to fear. But even he 
Shall not disturb the present with alarm; 

And if from dervis guise he should come forth 
In rebel arms, these are the terms I°ll name : 
Touch not my father’s crown ; and as for mine— 
If it is ever mine—there is my sword, 

Confront me boldly in the battlefield, 

And if you win it let it burn your brow.— 

The empire that had chiefest charm for me 
Was a beloved and loving woman’s heart : 

Such once was mine, Alas! that realm was lost, 
When Madu from my love and vows was torn, 
And given to Sumbul’s rajah by her sire. 

Since then, without this empress by my side, 
The throne of Ind appears a joyless seat. 
Entrancing minstrelsy, like desert stream, 

Still cheers my vacant soul ; so to the hall, 
With bosoms light as wand’ring minstrels wear, 
And give to night its charms, the feast and song. 
And oh! my friend, Seyd Fyzoo well avers, 

‘ That poets are the true philosophers.’ 

The Sage, ’neath far Induction’s glimmering ray, 
Slow through the wilds of error gropes his way— 
Struggles the mystic mind by rules to scan, 

And guide to happiness his pupil, man; 
Deducing dim, through metaphysiec haze, 

What most deserves our practice and our praise. 
Not so the Bard—to light his path is given 

A radiant ray that shines direct from heaven ; 
And when it falls with influence divine 

Where virtue holds in poet’s breast her shrine, 
He sees at once the halo-rays invest 

All that for man is fittest, loveliest, best ; 

Each moral claim, to him intensely bright, 
Shows what is pure in thought, in conduct right 
(While vice, confounded by the dazzling beam, 
Flies hooted to the night with owlet-scream) ; 
Then truth goes forth unfalt’ring to the throng, 
In all the thrilling attribute of song.” 


No blind follower of the prophet is Dara; he has a creed of his own, 
and does not fear to express it. It is midnight, and he is gazing alone 
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on the silent meeting of the Ganges and Jumna, when his thoughts thus 
shape themselves :— 


“ How sweet, with soul exalted, thus to come 
From rapt’rous music, and walk forth to gaze 
On God’s majestic temple at this hour !— 

They call me infidel; but witness Thou, 

Within whose shrine I stand, entranced, adoring, 
That I was never infidel to Thee, 

Source of all glory, goodness, beauty, truth, 

And melody—great Nature’s seraph-song, 
Hymning hosanna through this bright creation, 
And thrilling every heart that is attuned 

Like mine, to vibrate with responsive chord. 
Yes, I can shout, ‘ There is no God but God— 
Lo, God is great!’ but if our creed 

Commands me to confess against my will 

That persecuting Mah’met is thy prophet, 

And his volupt’ous Paradise thy heaven, 

I disbelieve, and by my disbelief 

Most honour thy perfections ! 





Where could Night’s fane be seen in holier charms, 
Than view’d from this high terrace ? *Neath my feet 
The monarch streams of India’s mighty realms, 
Awful in silence, mingle all their floods, 

Then, ocean-like, glide onwards through the plain ; 
Their wide expanse with moonlight silver’d o’er, 
And set with all the stars that gild the sky, 
Resplendent pavement of the glorious shrine. 

The air that wafts rose-fragrance on its sigh 

Is all too soft to ruffle Ganges’ breast ; 

The swift canoes are resting in their creeks, 

And not an oar disturbs the water’s sleep ; 

And, save yon noiseless shallop gliding down 

The silent Jumna, not a speck is seen 

Upon the shining flow ; and save the lyre 

.Of its own minstrel, seated at its stern, 

No sound is heard throughout the solemn scene. 
Oh! were I called on to portray in song 

Thy genius, Poesy, I’d paint her thus, . 

Seated upon that fairy gliding car 

With lyre in hand, and flying with the stream, 
Unlisten’d to but by the silent stars 

From the eternal shore, and neath the light 

Of yonder peri-moon, her crescent sailing 

Through sapphire skies, at midnight’s mystic hour, 
Far in in the west, and stooping to her bower.” 


The plot is well sustained—a youthful widow is gallantly rescued from 
the funeral pile, treason is discomfited, loyalty rewarded, and faithful 
lovers united, and thus 


* The curtain-cloud of Caledonia falls, 
And shrouds the Asian plains and palace-halls.”’ 
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EDITORIAL ADDRESS. 


Tue publication of the Patuaprum ceases with the present Number. 
The object which it sought to accomplish was a noble one; and we 
have steadily aimed at its realisation. That we have failed, we frankly 
admit; but failure brings no regret save this—that, for the present, 
we are not permitted to bear our part in preparing the way for a state 
of society more thoughtful, more spiritual, more loving, and more 
happy. It was well that we were privileged to make the attempt; 
many attempts will probably require to be made before success is award- 
ed. Failure disappoints us; but disappointment is not associated with 
dishonour. 


“Tis not in mortals to command success; 
But we'll do more, Sempronius, we’ll deserve it.” 


We have done our best; and we regret that it should have been found 
necessary to discontinue a Journal which the Press has all but unani- 
mously pronounced well adapted to accomplish its professed object. 

The causes of failure we may not dwell upon; but one, at least, 
should be named—Secrarranism. We took our stand on the prin- 
ciple of independence—entire freedom from party or sectarian influ- 
ence. We knew that the course would be perilous; but, believing that 
we had some perception of the necessities of the times, and prompted by 
a strong sense of duty, we dared to make the venture. In entering the 
arena we were quite aware that we had to grapple with no common 
foe ; and in the struggle the giant proved too powerful for the strip- 
ling. He will not always triumph ; repeated attacks will weaken his 
power. May God speed his overthrow! We would not have pur- 
chased success by bowing the knee to the idol. 

To the Authors who have so ably sustained the character of this 
Journal, from the first to the present number inclusive, we desire to 
publicly express our unfeigned thanks. They have done their duty; 
and the cordial feeling that has, with unbroken flow, existed between 
Contributors and Editor, is to us, as we resign our duties, a source of 
unmingled joy. The intercourse we have had with, and the sympathy 
and encouragement we have received from, many of the finest, the 
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purest, and the best cultivated minds of our country, have sustained us 
in the midst of numerous anxieties and arduous labours; and the re- 


-membrance of these shall be cherished by us so long as we are suscep- 


tible of gratitude, and capable of assisting in the onward march of 
Humanity. ; ! 

To the “ fit audience” who have honoured us with their approbation 
and support, we tender our cordial gratitude; and sincerely regret that 
they should be deprived of enjoyment or profit, which they may have 
anticipated from the future publications of this Journal. We assure 
them that the present step is not the result of fickleness or caprice, but 
the dictate of necessity. The means and the will were with us, but 
public support was withheld. 

It is no small satisfaction to us, that, in bringing this Journal to a 
close, no individual—Publisher gr Contributor—sustains the’ slightest 
pecuniary loss. Whatever the Aroritic may have been, it has been 
cheerfully made; and let the merit or demerit of the undertaking be 
what it may, the praise or the blame falls to ourselves. The gentle- 
men whose names have been associated with it as Publishers, it is right 
that the public should know, had no part whatever in the venture ; 
and it is but due to them to say, that the failure of the effort is in no 
sense, and in no degree, to be attributed to them. They, too, have 
done their duty. 

We take our leave, assuring our friends that, though disappoint- 
ed, we are not discouraged; and though we have failed in this attempt 
we have no lack of faith in the progress of knowledge, and spirituality, 
and charity. 





J. HOGG, PRINTER, NICOLSON STREET, EDINBURGH, 


















